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And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks... Nation shall not 
lift up sword against Nation, Neither shall they learn 


War any more. 


Isaiah, Il, iv 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors and editors 
of NEW OUTLOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the clarification of 
problems concerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the Middle East. 
It will therefore be open to the expression 
of opinions, however diverse, that have that 
general aim in view. 

NEW OUTLOOK will strive to reflect those 
aspirations and accomplishments in the 
economic, social and cultural fields that 
are common to all the peoples and countries 
of the area and could, given the elimination 
of frictions and animosities, flourish and 
produce an ever greater abundance of well- 
being and happiness. 

The Editorial Board of this publication 
comprises a broad cross-section of trends 
and views, Jewish and Arab, in Israel, and 
it is entirely independent in discharging 
its task. The views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors and contri- 
butors alike are their own. The sponsors 
of this monthly are in agreement with its 
general aim, but they are not pledged to 
identify themselves with specific ideas 


expressed in its pages. 











NAHUM GOLDMANN 


ISRAEL IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


he need to raise the issue of the 

cultural development of Israel has 
never been greater, and the time has 
never been more appropriate than now. 
There could be nothing more unfortun- 
ate for Israel, and for the relations 
between Israel and the global Jewish 
community, than to permit Israel to 
concentrate exclusively on her military 
problems, however urgent they may be. 
There is always the inherent danger, 
not of her making, but a danger 
nonetheless, that her precarious situa- 
tion among hostile Arab neighbors 
may force Israel to channelize all her 
thinking and divert her vast energies in 
the direction of military proficiency. 
Of course, we must do all we can to 
keep Israel strong, to discourage Arab 
aggression, to eliminate the threat of 
another war between Israel and the 
Arab states. However, precisely be- 
cause a full settlement in the Middle 
Fast is not immediately foreseeable, 
and Israel may be forced by circum- 
stance to continue her military pre- 
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occupation, we must make certain that 
the pattern of Ezra, of holding the 
sword in one hand and guiding the 
plowshare with the other, is maintained 
under all conditions. The glory of 
our people has never been in the 
military field. The great passion of 
Jewish history has never been in the 
direction of military excellence. The 
aim and the purpose of Jewish history 
lay in another direction. The ambition 
of ancient Israel, of eternal Jewry, and 
of Israel restored to the family of 
nations, has been consistent — to serve 
as a light unto the nations, a guide to 
the morally perplexed, an exemplar to 
transgressors. Israel will have to do 
faut de mieux so long as Arab hostility 
and the general unsettled conditions of 
our times force her to be painfully on 
guard against those who would design 
her destruction. 


However, the needs of the day, of 
the season, or of the decade, must not 
be permitted to overwhelm the ultimate 
purpose. Even if the guns along the 
Arab-Israel frontiers should resume 
their cannonade, even in the midst of 
renewed warfare, Israel must not be 
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permitted to lose for a fleeting second 
her awareness of her central mission in 
Jewish history, of the destiny assigned 
to her, the raison d’etre of her own 
and our existence. To borrow a well- 
used phrase — the people of Israel 
have a rendezvous with history. They 
have been singled out over all other 
Jewish communities to implement the 
central ideas of Jewish history, to set 
new goals, to achieve new records, to 
create new standards in cultural, spi- 
ritual and moral achievements. 


_— fulfillment in the cultural, spi- 

ritual and moral areas depends on 
a single condition, and in accordance 
with the admonition of Hillel, I shall 
define it with extreme brevity — in a 
single word — and the word is in- 
tegration. Israel’s character and her 
course in history will be determined by 
the success of her effort to achieve a 
three-fold integration — integration as 
an equal among equals in the family of 
Middle East nations, integration into 
the continual stream of Jewish history, 
integration in Jewish life the world 
over. 


Integration into the Middle East fam- 
ily of nations would mean the establish- 
ment of normal relations between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors. It would have 
to be more than a formal peace treaty. 
It would have to be the seasoned re- 
lationship that results from living under 
the same sky and in the same climate, 
burdened by the same problems, seek- 
ing the same triumphs. It would be a 
multifarious relationship, expressed in 
daily trade and commerce, in long-term 
political cooperation, in the continual 


exchange of ideas and values, in a joint 
and permanent bold effort to rebuild 
the Middle East and make it again, as 
it had been in the past, one of the 
great cultural centers of civilization. 


Obviously, Israel is not a wholly new 
nation, born into an historic vacuum, 
come out of nowhere into nowhere. Is- 
rael has the moorings of a great 
spiritual legacy, and it is on these, on 
the essential moral inclinations and in- 
tellectual predisposition of the Jewish 
people, that Israel must base its con- 
temporary life and its future develop- 
ment. As a new evolutionary phase in 
the pattern of Jewish history, Israel may 
well become the acme of that history, 
the noblest expression to date of the 
essence of Jewry. Performing within 
this pattern, Israel may acquire an elite 
position among the nations of the 
world, and wholly because of her al- 
tural superiority and moral ambition. 
Integration in Jewish life means that 
Israel must be assimilated, emotionally 
and intellectually, by the global Jewish 
community, become an inseparable ele- 
ment of the private lives of millions of 
Jews who will continue to live outside 
Israel and will look to that little 
country, with its capital on the hilltops, 
as the main source of their moral 
inspiration and their intellectual stimul- 
ation, now that the great Jewish com- 
munities of Europe have unfortunately 
passed into history. Should Israel fail 
to perform this role, the Jewish people 
will have been cut loose from its 
historic axis, transformed indeed into 
a fossil instead of a people, as Toynbee 
has prematurely claimed. 

Each one of these efforts at in 
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tegration is difficult and complex. Is- 
rel’s integration in the Middle East 
requires a fundamental change of at- 
titude by the Arab people, the over- 
whelming majority of the population 
of the Middle East. It requires a change 
of heart and mind on the part of mil- 
lions of individual Arabs in relation to 
the inerradicable fact of Israel’s being. 
It requires also, that the people of Israel 
grasp profoundly the pattern of their 
redemption, that their return to the 
Middle East is a full and unqualified 
return to their ancestral base. 


Integration into Jewish history means 
continuing the pattern of Jewish histo- 
tical development, integrating the best 
of Hebrew religious, scientific and 
moral tradition, adapting it to the con- 
ditions of contemporary life, and mak- 
ing Israel society the culmination of the 
great achievements and purposes of the 
past. This is a difficult process. It 
demands intellectual effort and _psy- 
chological readjustment. For centuries 
our people has lived under the condi- 
tions of imposed schizophrenia. We 
have lived concommittantly in two 
worlds. On the one hand, the world 
of past and future, on the other hand, 
the world of the present — of ghettos, 
hemmed in by persecution, exposed to 
the threat of extinction. The need to 
live at one and the same time on two 
separate planes, in two worlds, has de- 
veloped some morbid characteristics. It 
accounts for our occasional inclination 
to extremism, abstract thought, day- 
dreams, assimilation on the one hand, 
and isolation on the other. Our people 
for centuries has vacillated between the 
glorious extra dimension of the Mes- 


sianic millenium and the degradation 
of the daily struggle for physical sur- 
vival. 

The purpose of Zionism and the 
purpose of Israel has been to cure this 
condition, to merge the two worlds, to 
place the Jewish past, present and fu- 
ture in a single stream of continuity, 
to create contemporary realities based 
on the achievements of the past, to 
give shape and form and color to the 
glories of history in the soil of Israel 
and in the skies above it, to apply the 
technological wisdom of man to the 
climate and atmosphere which gave 
tongue to the prophets. Nothing is 
more important in this respect than the 
tremendous interest.in archeology shown 
by the people of Israel, especially by the 
young, who hunt in the sands and drill 
through the rocks for telltale connec- 
tions with their origins — for a ceramic 
fragment, a stray piece of parchment, 
an obliterated inscription on a tomb. 
These are deeply moving sights — 
sabra youth visiting with its ancestors. 


It is symbolic, perhaps, that the Pre- 
sident of the Hebrew University is also 
a Professor of Archeology. The Uni- 
versity, through its permanent activities 
in the field of archeology, has become 
more than an academic institution, it 
has become the funnel through which 
miracles of the past merge into the 
miracle of the present. 


) Sg most difficult of all integrations 

may be the effort to integrate Is- 
rael’s new civilization into the fabric 
of Jewish living the world over. Israel 
must succeed in this, for otherwise it 
will remain a small country in every 
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sense, its spirit delimited by its front- 
iers, preoccupied with its anxieties to 
construct a great civilization, and always 
at the mercy of its neighbors. This in 
turn would have tragic consequences for 
Jews the world over. We cannot survive 
as a people without a center of the 
spirit. If Israel cannot become that 
center, what can? The difficulty is that 
we have few precedents to guide us. 
We must search our past for similar 
periods when a great Diaspora was 
centered around a sovereign Jewish 
Commonwealth. In the past, religion 
was the bond and tradition, the disci- 
pline that united Jews in and outside 
the Commonwealth. What unites us to- 
day, when religious tradition has dimi- 
nished ? What will make the people of 
Israel and the Jews abroad bone of the 
bone, and flesh of the flesh, of the 
same living organism? Philanthropic aid 
and rhetorical solidarity are not an en- 
during tie. If the Jewish people is to 
maintain its unity, the social and intel- 
lectual life of the people of Israel must 
become part of the life of Jews outside 
Israel, radiating and reflecting the am- 
bitions, hopes, visions and principles of 
Jewish history. We shall have to find 
new ways and new methods. Hebrew, 
the proud tongue of a great culture of 
the past and of a determined new na- 
tion in the Middle East, must become 
the second tongue of Jews wherever 
they reside. Jews everywhere must know 
about and contribute to the basic pat- 
terns of Israel’s cultural development. 
Our people has a peculiar and won- 


derful genius for survival, and _ this 
genius will reveal, I am sure, ways in 
which Israel and the Jews everywhere 
shall continue as one people. 


Woes as we are, in these diffi- 
cult days, about Israel’s existence, 
haunted by her perils and political iso- 
lation, denied reprieve from grim te- 
ality, I should nonetheless like to gaze 
into the future. Projection into the fu- 
ture has been the source of all histori- 
cal endeavor. America’s great Walt 
Whitman had an inspiring vision of a 
great Democracy and spoke of it even 
in the troubled days of America’s Civil 
War. I, too, and I say it with humility, 
have a vision — it is the result of my 
profound confidence in the historic mis- 
sion of Zionism and the Jews. I see ris- 
ing from the bay of Haifa, the heights 
of Galilee, the sands of the Negev and 
the hilltops surrounding Jerusalem, an 
Israel integrated in the Middle East as 
a full member in the family of its na- 
tions, an Israel contributing to the great 
renaissance of an area that was once so 
fertile in ideas, in visions, in moral pre- 
cepts. I see an Israel that gives tongue 
to new moral principles, that fashions 
its realities out of the ideas and values 
which our people reasserted through 
martyrdom. I see an Israel that has be- 
come the spiritual and cultural center 
for Jews everywhere, an Israel that pro- 
vides the dynamics of Jewish creative: 
ness and has become the guarantor of 
the spiritual survival of our people. 
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SHMUEL B’ARI 


THREE CRUCIAL YEARS 
Il. FROM WAR TO ARMISTICE 


” Arab States began their threatened 
invasion a few hours after the 
Proclamation of Independence. Despite 
preparations the Arab League had not 
succeded in establishing a united com- 
mand. King Abdullah had announced 
that he would be the Commander-in- 

Chief, but neither the Egyptians nor the 

Syrians had shown too great enthusiasm 

over his self-appointment. 

According to one version of the in- 
vasion plan, the combined actions of 
the Arab armies were supposed to take 
the following main lines : 

1. One Egyptian column was supposed 
to move into the desolate or mostly 
Arab-inhabited southern part of 
Palestine, to fight a holding action 
and draw the Jews from the central 
front; 

2. A second Egyptian column was to 
advance inward and to link up with 
the Arab Legion in Hebron as a 
prelude to the storming of Jerusa- 
lem ; 

3. The Syrian and Lebanese troops 
were to hold down Jewish forces in 
the north; 


4. The second phase: the Arab Legion, 
reinforced by Iraqi troops was to 
cross the Jordan south of Lake 
Tiberias and would advance in two 
columns on Haifa from the north 
and the east. 

A number of differences soon made 
themselves apparent between the separ- 
ate forces. The Egyptians did make 
contact with the Legion south of Je- 
rusalem but refused to come to Abdul- 
lah’s aid on that front. The Syrians 
objected to the plan as bringing all the 
benefits to Transjordan and _ insisted 
that one of the columns advancing on 
Haifa should be a Syrian force. 

The plan met a number of setbacks. 
The Syrians almost succeeded in taking 
the collective settlement of Dagania on 
the border and thus opening the road 
to Nazareth and Haifa, but they were 
forced back. 

The Transjordan Arab Legion, too, 
found its path more complicated than 
it had thought. The group of Jewish 
villages in Gush Etzion, south of Je- 
rusalem, had finally been compelled to 
surrender, but the resistance had given 
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the Jewish defenders time to capture 
most of the important positions in the 
New City, though the last remnants 
of the Jews in the Old City had also 
been compelled to surrender. The 
quest of Jerusalem proved more 
ficult than had been thought; the 
symbolic importance of Jerusalem out- 
weighed the strategic value of Haifa, 
and part of the column which was 
supposed to march on Haifa was moved 
to Jerusalem. The forces which remain- 
ed could make no progress and this 
part of the plan foundered. 

The main brunt of the struggle was 
concentrated on the Jerusalem front. 
The defenders of the New City held 
out against the Legion’s attacks, but all 
the efforts of the Jewish forces to 
breach the road to the city were frustrat- 
ed at Latrun despite great losses. 
In the meanwhile a small group of the 
Palmach force managed to open a path 
(the “Burma Road”) to the besieged 
city and enabled it to hold out. 

The Egyptians had bombarded the 
city of Tel Aviv and had besieged the 
settlements in the Negev, but their 
forces did not have much success in 
their march northward. Meanwhile the 
Jews had made some recognizable suc- 
cesses in Western Galilee and had taken 
Acre and the northern coast to the 
Palestine border. 


con- 


dif- 


THE TRUCE AND 
BERNADOTTE’S PLAN 


1 cae Security Council continued its de- 
liberations on the situation in Pales- 
tine, though most of the concrete 
suggestions for action were delayed by 


the British who apparently wanted the 
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fighting to continue for some time in 
the hope that the Jews would lose 
control of the Galilee and the Negev. 
Finally, however, when the situation 
settled down to its first stalemate, an 
agreement was ultimately reached. The 
Swedish Count Bernadotte was appoint- 
ed mediator and the Council turned to 
both sides with a demand for an 
armistice. 

Here, too, the debate between the 
East and the West reappeared — the 
Soviet Union desiring to take part in 
the armistice control, and the U.S. and 
England doing everything in their power 
to prevent this. The British also de- 
manded that the Armistice order forbid 
the immigration of Jews of army age 
during the period of the truce. The 
final decision did not prohibit such 
immigration but forbade the immigrants 
from entering the army. The truce came 
into effect on July 11. 


It was Count Bernadotte’s task not 
only to supervise the truce but also to 
attempt to establish peace between the 
two sides. For that purpose he invited 
Jewish and Arab advisers to the Island 
of Rhodes to help him work out a 
peace plan, and finally opened a series 
of secret negotiations with the repre- 
sentatives of the Jews and the Arab 
states, but his plan was rejected by 
both sides. 

After the failure of his peace plan 
Bernadotte made efforts to have the 
truce prolonged, but when the month 
was up the fighting broke out again. 

The second period of fighting lasted 
only ten days but it brought many and 
surprising changes in favor of the State 
of Israel. The new army had utilized 
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the truce for training and organization 
and it went back into the fighting a 
much better organized and better train- 
ed military force. 

The first successes were the con- 
quest of the Lydda Airport and the 
cities of Ramle and Lydda. These 
places had been held by the Legion, 
most of whose forces were apparently 
drawn back to safeguard the Legion’s 
front in Jerusalem. The Egyptian army 
made a desperate attempt to push north- 
ward, but in spite of its superior 
firepower it was held back, though 















The Arab Offensive 


at high cost in lives and the property 
of the settlements in the Negev which 
bore the brunt of the Egyptian attack. 
Despite the official embargo on arms, 
the Israelis as well as the Arabs had 
used the truce period as a chance to 
replenish their munitions. This was 
particularly important for the Israelis, 
for it gave the Eastern bloc the opportun- 
ity to materialize the moral support 
they had given the Partition Plan and 
the establishment of the Jewish State 
by concrete action. Czechoslovakia, es- 
pecially, played an important role and 
a regular airlift from Prague to Pales- 
tine brought ammunition and guns, as 
well as the first bombers and fighter- 
planes. The arrival of these arms put 
a new complexion on the face of the 
fighting. The struggle in Jerusalem 
became bitter and the Israeli army made 
some progress in clearing the way to the 
city. The Israeli forces succeeded in 
taking most of central Galilee, includ- 
ing the Arab city of Nazareth. There 
was every prospect that if the fighting 
continued a few weeks more the whole 
of Palestine would be cleared of the in- 
vading armies. But this time it was 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, the British re- 
presentative in the Security Council, 
who suddenly found the danger to 
world peace critical and strongly de- 
manded that a cease-fire be ordered 
immediately. After 10 days of fighting 
the Security Council again ordered a 
truce on pain of sanctions, and this 
time no time limit was fixed. 


THE SECOND TRUCE 
he continuation of the truce without 
any possibilities of peace weighed 
heavily on both sides. 
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The Government of Israel informed 
the mediator that it was not prepared 
to consent to an indefinite truce and re- 
quested him to transmit to the Arab 
states Israel's suggestion that peace 
negotiations be opened. The Arab 
states were still, however, not con- 
vinced that the tide had turned and 
believed that given a third round they 
could complete what they had started 
out to do. In light of the propaganda 
which had been fed the Arab public 
on the victories of the Arab armies it 
would have been almost impossible, 
also, for the Arab leaders to have made 
peace without some tangible gains. 
They therefore rejected the Israeli 
overtures. The Israel Government also 
turned to the Security Council with the 
request that it order the Arabs to enter 
into peace negotiations or give Israel 
freedom of action in the event that 
the Arabs refused. This request was 
unanswered and the situation remained 
difficult, the truce disturbed by constant 
violations. 

It was in this period that the terror- 
ists in Israel went into action again. 
On the 17th of September, 1948, Count 
Bernadotte was assassinated by one of 
the dissident terrorist groups. 


A few days after Count Bernadotte’s 
death the report which he had prepared 
was published on the eve of the open- 
ing of the Assembly of the United 
Nations in Paris. This report was a 
detailed document of 30,000 words, 
devoted to the political conclusions to 
which the Count had come, a descrip- 
tion of his mediatory activities between 
the Jews and the Arabs, the problems 
concerning the maintenance of the truce 
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and the question of the Arab refugees, 
Count Bernadotte’s chief conclusions 
included the following : 


1. The Negev should be given to the 
Arabs (in contradiction to the No- 
vember 29th Decision) and all of 
Galilee should go to the Jews (this 
too in contradiction to the UN. 
Decision) ; 

2. Jerusalem should be placed under 
international control; 

3. The Arab parts of Palestine should 
be annexed to the various Arab 
states (in practice mostly to Trans- 
jordan). 

4. The port of Haifa and the airport 
of Lydda should be at the free 
service of Palestine and of the 
neighboring Arab states; 

5. The Arab refugees should be per- 
mitted to return. 

The plan was received favorably by 
the western powers. Mr. Marshall, the 
U.S. Secretary of State, stated that these 
proposals formed a reasonable basis for 
a solution to the Palestine problem. Less 
surprisingly, Mr. Bevin, too, came out 
in support of the plan and put Great 
Britain, for the first time, in the posi- 
tion of supporting Partition. 

The Government of Israel stated that 
it supported the late mediator’s aim of 
reestablishing peace between the Jews 
and the Arabs. In the question of the 
borders the Government of Israel stood 
on the basis of the Partition Plan of 
1947 with some changes in the light of 
the military events. And as for the re- 
fugee question, the Israel spokesman 
stressed the point that it was the Arabs 
of Palestine who had begun the offen- 
sive against the Jewish community and 
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the United Nations decision, and that 
the Arab states had justified their in- 
vasion by claiming that the Palestinian 
Arabs had asked them to come to their 
aid. The Government of Israel was 
opposed to any attempt to cut off the 
Negev, which forms two thirds of the 
territory of the state and which contain- 
ed potential possibilities which only the 
Jews could exploit. Jewish Jerusalem 
must remain a part of the State of 
Israel, and in order to maintain Jeru- 
salem’s security Ramle and Lydda must 
remain within Jewish hands in order 
to provide a corridor to the city. The 
port of Haifa and the Airport at 
Lydda must continue to remain within 
the Jewish state, but Israel would be 
willing to grant the Arab states special 
privileges for the use of these facilities 
on condition that the Arab states grant 
Israel equal privileges and end their 
boycott of Israeli goods. 

The continuation of the debate in the 
United Nations was delayed, however, 
by a weightier subject: the control of 
atomic energy. Meanwhile fighting 
broke out again and the situation had 
changed radically when the Assembly 
turned to the issue again. 

The fighting which broke out now 
started in the Negev. Here the situation 
was made complicated by the fact that 
while the Jews had succeeded in holding 
on to almost all of their settlements 
scattered over the area, the Egyptians 
had established themselves on a number 
of strategic points on the highways 
from the south of the country to the 
Negev. Some of the settlements were 
thus isolated for periods of months, 
communicating only by air. 


After the Egyptians maintained their 
refusal to allow the passage of trans- 
port, in spite of the Mediator’s orders, 
the Israeli forces opened a general 
attack in order to break through the 
Egyptian positions and to open the way 
to the Negev. This aim was achieved 
after five days of bitter fighting. Two 
days later the Israeli forces took Beer- 
sheba and a number of Arab villages 
in the hills of Judea, and thus cut off 
the Egyptians to the south of Jerusalem 
from their bases in the Negev. A num- 
ber of battles also took place with the 
Arab Legion and a number of villages 
to the south of Jerusalem fell into Is- 
raeli hands. The fighting in the south 
came to an end on October 22, when 
the Security Council ordered a cease- 
fire. 

The day after the fighting ended in 
the south, the Israeli army went into 
action against Kaukji’s forces in Central 
Galilee on the Lebanese border. With- 
in two days they cleared the remainder 
of Central Galilee and drove Kaukji’s 
Liberation Army across the border. 

The Security Council's immediate re- 
action was to order a cease-fire and to 
demand that the Israelis withdraw to 
the positions they had held before Oc- 
tober 14th. This imminent crisis was 
solved only when the Israelis announced 
that they would withdraw their troops, 
leaving only the original forces which 
had been present before the action. Dr. 
Bunche informed the Security Council 
that he considered this satisfied the 
demands of the truce, and in spite of 
British opposition Israeli forces re- 
mained in the Negev and_ probably 
saved the territory for the State of Is- 
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rael. After ordering the withdrawal to 
lines determined by the mediator, but 
without deciding on sanctions, the Se- 
curity Council, on the 16th of November, 
also turned to the Jews and the Arabs 
with the demand that they conduct nego- 
tiations for a permanent armistice. The 
fact that Egypt, in contrast to Israel, 
did not respond to this demand, also 
helped ease Israel’s political position. 


BERNADOTTE PLAN REJECTED 


jap U.N. Assembly had meanwhile 
resumed its debate on the Berna- 
dotte Program on the 15th of Novem- 
ber. In his address before the political 
committee to which the issue was re- 
ferred, Moshe Sharett, the Israel Foreign 
Minister, explained Israel's opposition 
to the annexation of the Arab part of 
Palestine to Transjordan instead of be- 
coming an independent state, and to the 
return of the hundreds of thousands of 
refugees to Israel. In conclusion Mr. 
Sharett asked the United Nations 
Organization to accept Israel as a 
member. 

In the debate that followed Britain 
strongly favored adoption of the Ber- 
nadotte Plan; the U.S. suggested that 
the Conciliation Committee which was 
to be chosen should base itself on the 
decision of the 29th of November and 
the Bernadotte Plan. The Americans 
did not actually demand the severance 
of the Negev from Israel, but expressed 
their opinion that Israel should make 
some territorial concession in return for 
keeping the whole of Galilee. The Soviet 
delegates remained firm in their posi- 
tion that the Assembly reaffirm the de- 
cision of the previous year and that the 


foreign armies should leave the borders 
of Palestine. 

The British proposals were defeated, 
unexpectedly enough with the help of 
Arab opposition. Since the Arabs stub- 
bornly refused to recognize the existence 
of any such entity as Israel, they voted 
against any resolution or plan which 
included the existence of Israel among 
its terms of reference. 

The final decision mentioned neither 
the Partition Plan with Economic Union 
nor the Bernadotte Plan. Instead it was 
decided only to elect a conciliation com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of 
the United States, France and Turkey, 
whose task it would be to work for a 
permanent peace in collaboration with 
the Mediator, Dr. Bunche, who would 
continue his efforts to bring the two 
sides to negotiations on 
armistice. 


a fixed 


But one more military campaign was 
to take place before both sides were 
ready to sit down to negotiations. On 
the 23th of December the Israeli forces 
opened another campaign in the Negev, 
this time with the aim of driving the 
Egyptians completely out of the terri- 
tory. This aim was almost completed, 
the Israeli forces driving to the Egypt- 
ian border and crossing to take EI- 
Arish in Sinai in an attempt to cut 
off the Egyptian forces in the Gaza 
Strip. As a result the British threatened 
to invoke their mutual defense treaty 
with Egypt and the American Ambassa- 
dor, Dr. Macdonald, was compelled to 
make a night-time visit to David Ben- 
Gurion, before the Isracli forces were 
brought back across the border, their 
last aim unfulfilled. 
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On the 6th of January Dr. Bunche 
was able to announce that both Egypt 
and Israel were prepared to sit down to 
negotiations. 


ARMISTICE WITHOUT PEACE 


NY “ertiations between Egypt and Is- 
rael began on the 13th of January 
and ended with the signing of an agree- 
ment on the 25th of February, 1949. 
Space does not, of course, permit us to 
list all the provisions of the Armistice 
Agreement, most of which were devot- 
ed to delimiting the armistice borders 
and the management of the armistice 
control provisions. But it may be of 
more than merely historic importance 
to repeat in verbatim some parts of the 
agreement laying down the general aims 
and purposes. 


Art. II. With a view to promoting the re- 
turn to permanent peace in Palestine and in 
recognition of the importance in this regard 
of mutual assurances concerning the future 
military operations of the Parties, the follow- 
ing principles, which shall be fully observed 
by both Parties during the Armistice, are here- 
by affirmed : 

1. The injunction of the Security Council 
against resort to military force in the settle- 
ment of the Palestine question shall henceforth 
be scrupulously respected by both Parties. 


2. No aggressive action by the armed for- 
ces —land, sea, or air —of either Party shall 
be undertaken, planned or threatened against 
the people or the armed forces of the other; 
it being understood that the use of the term 
“planned” in this context has no bearing on 
normal staff planning as generally practiced 
in military organizations. 

3. The right of each Party to its security 
and freedom from fear of attack by the armed 
forces of the other shall be fully respected. 

4. The establishment of an armistice bet- 
ween the armed forces of the two Parties is 
accepted as an indispensable step toward the 


liquidation of armed conflict and the restora- 
tion of peace in Palestine. 

Article V, Paragraph 2, is also of 
some permanent importance : 

The Armistice Demarcation Line is not to 
be construed in any sense as a political or 
territorial boundary, and is delineated without 
prejudice to rights, claims and positions of 
either Party to the Armistice as regards ulti- 
mate settlement of the Palestine question, 

And finally, the last Article, Para- 
graph 2: 


This agreement, having been negotiated and 
concluded in pursuance of the resolution of 
the Security Council of 16 November 1948 
calling for the establishment of an armistice 
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in order to eliminate the threat to the peace 
in Palestine and to facilitate the transition 
from the present truce to permanent peace in 
Palestine, shall remain in force until a peace- 
ful settlement between the Parties is achieved... 

The Armistice agreement with Leba- 
non was signed on the 23 of March and 
fixed the international border between 
Lebanon and Palestine as the Armistice 
line, Israel withdrawing from a number 
of occupied villages. 

The armistice agreement with Trans- 
jordan, or the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, which was the new name adopt- 
ed after the annexation of the Arab 
territories to the west of the Jordan, was 
a more difficult problem. First, the 
Transjordanians wanted to make the ques- 
tion of the refugees part of the discus- 
sion, but this was rejected by Israel as 
a political and not a military problem. 
The second issue arose out of the 
presence of Iraqi troops and Iraq's re- 
fusal to sign any agreement. This 
problem was liquidated when the Iraqi 
troops were withdrawn and the Govern- 
ment of Iraq announced that it had 
authorized Transjordan to speak for it. 
More complicated problems arose out of 
the divided character of the city of Je- 
rusalem; the problem of the approach 
to Mount Scopus (the University and 
the Hadassah Hospital buildings), 
Transjordan’s need for Israeli agree- 
ment for the use of the Bethlehem road 
from the Old City; and other border 
questions. The final agreement was 
signed in Rhodes on the 4th of April, 
1949, after a month of negotiations. By 
the terms of the agreement a committee 
was to be established to enlarge the 
scope of the agreement and to maintain 
control over its fulfillment. Another 


special committee was to be set up to 
make the detailed arrangements for 
Mount Scopus and the other problems. 
The agreement also included a number 
of territorial adjustments and exchanges. 
The negotiations with Syria were the 
most drawn out of all, partly because 
of the disturbances and the palace te- 
volution in Syria which brought Colonel 
Zaim to power, but also because of the 
fact that the end of hostilities found 
the Syrians still in possession of territory 
which had been allotted to Israel by 
the Partition Plan. After 130 days of 
intermittent negotiations, however, an 
agreement was finally signed in which 
the Syrians agreed to withdraw from 
their positions within Israei territory, 
with the proviso that Israel agree that 
these territories remain demilitarized. 


THE CONCILIATION 
COMMITTEE NEGOTIATES 


he Palestine Conciliation Committee, 

which had had been set up by the 
U.N. Assembly and which included Mr. 
Mark Ethridge of the U.S., M. Claude 
Boisanger of France, and Mr. Hussein 
Yalchin of Turkey, began its work in 
January in Jerusalem. The Committee 
began to study the possibility of estab- 
lishing an international regime for the 
city but the Israeli Government made 
it clear that Israel would never agree 
to the separation of Jewish Jerusalem 
from the State, and it is probable that 
the Jordanians refused to give up the 
old city. Mr. Abba Eban, the Israeli de- 
legate to the U.N., did suggest in May 
that an international authority be estab- 
lished for the whole of the city which 
would guard the Holy Places. 
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The Committee also attempted to deal 
with the refugee question and visited 
a number of the Arab states. Israel’s 
position was that it wouid be possible 
to discuss the problem of the return of 
the refugees only within the framework 
of a general peace settlement. Israel 
felt that most of the refugees should be 
settled outside of its borders but it did 
not exclude the possibility that under 
certain conditions a number of refugees 
might be permitted to return. 

At the end of April the Conciliation 
Committee began a series of separate 
discussions with Israelis and Arabs on 
the problem of peace in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. Both sides signed an agree- 
ment on an agenda, and from this 
document it was revealed that the Arabs 
were now prepared to discuss an under- 
standing on the basis of the Partition 
borders of the November 29th decision. 


The Israelis countered by demanding 
that all the Arab states remove their 
forces from Palestine, and the Arabs 
demanded, in turn, that before that the 
tefugee question be put on the agenda. 

American pressure for the solution of 
the refugee problem also began to make 
itself felt. The U.S. suggested that the 
refugees be settled partly in Israel, 
partly within the Arab territories of 
Palestine and the rest in the neighbor- 
ing Arab states. Israel was pressed to 
state what its contribution to the solu- 
tion would be and under this pressure 
the Israel Government announced that 
it would be willing to accept a number 
of Arab refugees after a final peace 
agreement, in addition to the reunifica- 
tion of families which Israel was willing 
to agree to immediately. The num- 


ber which Israel had in mind was gene- 
rally considered to be 100,000. 

The discussions in Lausanne ended, 
however, without any recognizable pro- 
gress towards peace. 


T hough almost a decade has passed 

since the events related here, 
the path to a permanent and stable 
peace based on mutual understanding 
seems to be as far away as ever. One 
fact, however, is clear. The ten years 
of its existence has made of the State 
of Israel a solid reality and some of 
the Arab leaders must have come to 
that realization even if they do not 
always say so in public. If the illusions 
which were so prevalent amongst the 
Arabs in 1948 were dissipated, peace 
might become possible. 

There are, however, probably many 
in Israel who think that its existence 
per se will be the most effective agent 
for peace, gradually wearing away and 
outliving all Arab opposition. From a 
long range historical point of view this 
may be true and all Israelis are resigned 
to living in a state of permanent war if 
they cannot have peace. But what a 
waste of human energy and resources 
this means for Jews and Arab alike ! 

The lands of the Middle East are 
a seething cauldron of changes today, 
changes which offer opportunities for 
men on both sides of the borders to 
review the mistakes of the past and to 
find some opening for a new path to 
peace. 

The maps are taken from “the Politics of 


Israel,” by Marvin H. Bernstein, Princeton 
Univ, Press. 
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WILL NASSER FOLLOW NEHRU? 


T hose following international politics 
in the years after Prime Minister of 
India Jawarharlal Nehru’s visit to 
Moscow in 1955 have noted that this 
visit marked the summit of India’s activ- 
ity in the field of world politics. After 
this visit India gradually but decisively 
turned her attention and energy toward 
her own economic development and 
rehabilitation. 


This change was not accidental. 

Economically unstable and weak 
states cannot afford to expend too great 
an effort in international politics with- 
out hampering and undermining the 
perspectives of their own economic and 
social development. This fact is especial- 
ly true of the recently emancipated 
nations of Asia and Africa. 

The political emancipation of these 
nations has vividly disclosed the dra- 
matic race which more than half of 





DOV EPPEL was formerly the foreign affairs 
columnist for the Polish non-party daily 
“Zycie Warszawy” and a lecturer on modern 
Persian language and literature at the In- 
stitute of Oriental Studies of the Warsaw 
University. He is at present foreign affairs 
columnist and a member of the staff of the 
Israeli daily ‘““Lamerhav.”’ 


mankind must run against time and 
history. During the first stage of their 
autonomous existence the newly- 
emancipated countries tend to con- 
centrate their efforts towards the con- 
solidation of their political positions 
and in guaranteeing their independent 
existence, out of fear of the plans of 
the former colonial powers to renew 


their control under new forms. It is 
this which is at the root of their in- 
tense activity in the field of foreign 
policy. With the passage of time, 
however, they are compelled to turn 
their attention more and more to the 
difficult and complicated economic 
problems which face them at home. 


One of the most outstanding features 
accompanying the victory of the nation- 
al movements in Asia and Africa has 
been the comparatively rapid increase of 
the populations of these countries. 
Thanks to concentrated attacks on trop- 
ical diseases and other maladies, the 
newly-established governments have 
been able to restrict and to lower the 
death-rate in their countries. 


The problem of overpopulation 1s 
not a new one, having been in existence 
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in countries like Egypt and India ten 
to twenty years ago or more. In the 
past, however, the high rate of mortal- 
ity of children and adults was a “re- 
gulating factor” in balancing the 
effects of the large birth-rate. Now, 
thanks to the greater efforts in com- 
bating disease and in improving health 
conditions, this factor has gradually 
lost its strength. It is this development 
which makes it all the more necessary 
for the national governments to con- 
centrate all their attention and activities 
on programs of social and economic 
rehabilitation with the aim of maintain- 
ing and raising the standard of living 
of tens and hundreds of millions of 
people. 

The population of Egypt is at present 
increasing at the annual rate of 400,000. 
This means that in 1968 the popula- 
tion of this country will be at least 
29 or 30 millions. It also means that 
in order to maintain the now extreme- 
ly low standard of living of the major- 
ity of the people, the government will 
be compelled to increase the output 
of the national economy by at least 
20%, and by much more in order to 
raise the standard of living and, at 
least partially, to liquidate the back- 
wardness of the country. 

The same problem faces countries 
like India, Burma or Indonesia. 
There is also another problem which 
is directly connected with the former. 
Unless the standard of living of the 
bulk of the population is raised, the 
disparities between the cultural and 
technical levels of the rural and urban 
working classes will tend to increase 
instead of diminishing. The wealthy 


and educated classes in the countries of 
Asia and Africa are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the fact that political 
independence in itself did not bridge 
the chasm separating them from the 
great powers rapidly moving towards 
the age of atomic civilization. 


[“ us remember that in the Middle 
Ages and even in the first stage of 
the modern period Asia did not lag 
behind Europe either politically or 
culturally. China, India, the countries 
of the Arab Caliphate, the Byzantine 
and Ottoman Empires, were not back- 
ward in comparison with the Europe 
of their times. The once rich and re- 
latively developed countries of Asia 
and North Africa began to fall behind 
Europe only in more recent times. 
After the Cromwellian revolution in 
England, the French Revolution and 
the industrial revolution, England, 
Holland subjected to their 
control vast territories and hundreds of 
millions of people who had to pay 
with their freedom for having lost the 
historical race with the Western world. 
Only Japan succeeded, at the last 
moment — in the second half of the 
19th Century — in carrying out her 
own industrial revolution and in avoid- 
ing the lot of the other Asian nations. 
After the Second World War most 
of the so-called backward countries 
achieved political independence thanks 
to innumerable sacrifices and the poli- 
tical and social crisis that split human- 
ity into two great camps. 
During the first short period of 
political consolidation it seemed likely 
that the larger countries with popula- 


France, 
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tions of hundreds of millions, such as 
China and India, might quickly over- 
come their backward state and play an 
important role in international politics. 
This was the period of the Korean and 
Indo-Chinese wars, the period when In- 
dia filled with such wisdom the role 
of mediator between the East and the 
West. 

But it soon became clear for India, 
as for China, that she was faced by 
the danger of losing the race with the 
Western world for the second time. 
The leaders of Communist China clear- 
ly and openly stated that it would take 
decades to overcome her cultural and 
economic backwardness. It may be 
added that can be 
achieved only on the condition that all 
the country’s material and moral re- 
sources are concentrated in that direc- 
tion. 


even this aim 


The Indian Government and the re- 
sponsible circles of India came to the 
same conclusion. As a result, we have 
witnessed the attempts of the Indian 
Government to ‘disengage’ itself from 
international politics and to obtain as 
much aid as possible from both the 
East and the West. 

It is evident that if President Nasser 
seriously desires to speed up the eco- 
nomic development of the United Arab 
Republic he will have to follow the 
path of Prime Minister Nehru. Pre- 
sident 


Nasser’s visit to Moscow is 


taking place at the moment when he 
has actually achieved the maximum of 
his political and national goals that 
are attainable without endangering the 
future of his ambitious economic plans. 
The nationalization of the Suez Canal 
has been officially acknowledged by 
the West and the United Arab Re- 
public has come into being. There are, 
indeed, still other no less important 
political aims that President Nasser has 
not yet achieved: the annihilation of 
Israel and the annexation of Jordan 
and possibly of Iraq. But it is obvious 
to any realistic observer and not least 
to Abdul Nasser, that the path to the 
achievement of these aims runs through 
war and a great deal of bloodshed that 
would end with catastrophe for Presi- 
dent Nasser and quite seriously en- 
danger world peace. 

It should be added that if Abdul 
Nasser should decide to spend a large 
part of the national income on arma- 
ments, he would have to restrict the 
expenditures on economic development 
seriously and no economic help from 
the West or the East would be sufficient 
to enable the Arabs to keep pace in 
the race with history. The Arab nation 
would increase numerically but remain 
a backward people. We might hope, 
therefore, that Abdul Nasser will follow 
Nehru’s example and make his visit 
to Moscow a turning point in_ his 
political path. 
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ZE'EV SHERF 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH KING ABDULLAH 


Mr. Ze'ev Sherf, the retiring Secretary 
of the Government, witnessed and part- 
icipated actively in most of the historic 
events which led up to the establishment of 
the State of Israel and afterwards. He has 
recently written the story of the time in a 
book, “The Three Days,’ which was publish- 
ed in three instalments in the Tel Aviv 
evening newspaper ‘““Ma’ariv.”’ In the fragment 
published below by the kind permission of 
the publishers and the author, Mr. Sherf 
relates Foreign Minister Golda Meit’s report 
to the preliminary Israeli Government of 
her meetings with King Abdullah of Trans- 
jordan, a few days before the outbreak of 
the war. 


Gn" Meir opened the meeting (of 
the Government) with an account 
of her dramatic meeting with King Ab- 
dullah. This had been her second 
meeting with him. The first had taken 
place in the middle of November 1947 
in Rutenberg’s house near the Naha- 
rim power station. That first meeting 
had been a friendly one and had been 
conducted on the basis of the King's 
‘sumption that there was no possibility 
of a conflict between the Jews and 
himself. If the Assembly of the United 
Nations should decide on the _parti- 
tion of the country into two states, a 


Jewish and an Arab one, it was his 
desire, he said, to annex the Arab ter- 
ritory to his kingdom. He was answered 
that the Jews would not lend their 
hands to any infringement of the de- 
cision of the Assembly of the United 
Nations, but they were not interested 
in what happened in the Arab territory. 
It should be clear that if the Arabs 
attacked, the Jews would reply in force. 
He answered that he understood this 
and promised that his friendship still 
held good. He spoke in disdain of 
the strength of the neighboring states. 
The meeting ended with an agreement 
that there would be another meeting 
after the decision was reached. Two 
points discussion 
aroused some doubts. Once he asked 
concerning the Jew’s attitude to the 
state (which he 
called the “Jewish Republic’) within 
his kingdom. When he received a ne- 


raised during this 


inclusion of their 


gative answer he did not press the 
question any further. Another time he 
remarked that he would not want the 
partition to embarrass him from the 
point of view of the territory which 
the Arabs would receive. He had in- 
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formed the leaders of the Arabs in 
Palestine that he would stand aside 
and would offer no aid if he were 
not given sole control of the Palestine 
matter. 

Since then there had been no other 
meeting with him, though there had 
been contact by a person who had 
visited him twice. A short time ago 
that person had appeared carrying Ab- 
dullah’s question concerning our readi- 
ness to give up some of the territory 
which had been assigned to the Jew- 
ish State in the Partition Plan, so that 
he might appear before the Arab world 
with some territorial gains in com- 
parison with what had been given 
the Arabs by the United Nations. The 
answer given this emissary was that 
we would not give up any territory, 
and that in general he was to realize 
that the boundaries suggested by the 
U.N. were the borders on conditions 
of peace and that we would respect 
them as long as peace was maintained, 
but if there were war, each side would 
take what it could. After this we did 
not hear from him, since all con- 
tact was stopped as a result of the 
disturbances. 

A week before the meeting of the 
Government, contact was renewed and 
a rendezvous was arranged. This time 
he did not agree to come to the 
border of the Jewish territory and it 
was necessary to go to him. The first 
meeting had been kept a secret. News 
of this meeting, however, leaked out 
to the public and even to the press, 
and it was therefore necessary to take 
special precautions on this trip. Because 
of bad weather the plane bringing 


Eliahu Sasson from Jerusalem did not 
arrive on time and only Ezra Danin 
accompanied Mrs. Meir. She travelled 
in the auto of one of the king's 
trusted men, dressed in the garb of an 
Arab woman, while Ezra Danin wore 
an oriental head-dress. 


The trip took a long time. They 
left Naharayim and after their iden- 
tification was checked about ten times 
en route reached Amman and went 
directly to the site of the rendezvous. 
The king received them in the pre. 
sence of one of his followers. He 
welcomed them cordially but great 
changes were recognizable in him — 
he was depressed, troubled and net- 
vous. 


T he contact had previously  trans- 

mitted Abdullah’s suggestions: 
the country should remain undivided, 
with the Jews being given autonomy 
in the areas populated by them. This 
would be a one-year arrangement; after 
this year the country would be united 
with Transjordan. A joint parliament 
would be established in which the 
Jews would have 50% of the te 
presentation; the government, also, 
might be set up on the basis of 
half Jews and half Arabs, though 
this was not stated clearly. At the 
beginning of the meeting Abdullah 
asked whether his suggestions had been 
presented and Mrs. Meir answered 
in the positive, adding that she had 
felt it necessary to meet him though 
his suggestion could not at all be 
the basis for negotiations. He replied 
to this by saying that his desire was 
for peace and that he did not want 
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the destruction of agriculture and in- 
dustry. If his suggestion was not ac- 
cepted, however, war would be inevi- 
table. In general, why were the Jews 
so hasty in proclaiming the establish- 
ment of an independent and sovereign 
state ? 

Did he think that 2,000 years of 
waiting could be called hasty ? Golda 
Meir asked in reply to his last words. 
To our sorrow we have waited too 
long. For many years there has been 
mutual understanding and friendly re- 
lations between him and the Jews, she 
continued, and this friendship was also 
based in part on the fact that they 
both had mutual enemies. During the 
last five months we have struck at 
the enemy. The strength of the Mufti 
has decreased in Palestine because of 
our military successes; the foreign 
forces that have invaded the country 
have been repulsed, and these efforts 
of ours have also paved the way for 
him. If he would return to the pre- 
vious plan and concentrate only on the 
territories which were set aside for the 
Arabs, it would be possible to reach an 
understanding. Our strength today isn’t 
at all what it was 4 or 5 months ago. 
If war will come we will fight with 
all our force and without pity for 
any enemy. 

He said that he understood that 
“you must repulse any attack.” It was 
his desire to carry out the previous 
program, but meanwhile several events 
had occurred. There had been the af- 
fair of Dir Yassin. “Then I was alone 
and now I am one of five. I have 
no choice and I cannot act otherwise.” 

“We are prepared to honor the bor- 


ders as long as there will be peace. 
In the event of war, however, we 
shall fight everywhere we can reach 
and to the limits of our strength, 
and he should know that our strength 
today isn’t the same as it was four 
or five months ago,” she repeated 
again. To this he replied with a re- 
peated warning which was reiterated a 
number of times though in friendly 
terms. He regretted it, but he had 
no alternative. He was sorry for the 
destruction and sorry for the young 
blood that would be spilt like water; 
he requested them to reconsider his 
suggestion and if their answer should 
be positive, it must be given before 
the 15th of May. He would invite the 
Palestinian Arab leaders who were af- 
filiated with him and some of his mod- 
erate followers and he requested that 
the Jews, too, send ‘moderate represen- 
tatives,”” and then the matter could 
be arranged. And he added, “In the 
government, too, there won’t be any 
extremist Jew-hating Arabs, but only 
moderate Arabs.”’ 


hen he was reminded of the fact 

that we were his only friends 
among all those surrounding him who, 
while acting as his friends, were in 
reality seeking to harm him, he an- 
swered the same as he had in previous 
meetings: “I know it and I have no 
illusions in this field. I know you 
and your good intentions. I believe 
wholeheartedly that Providence has 
brought you, as sons of the Semitic 
people who were exiled to Europe and 
were privileged to taste of its progress, 
back to the Semitic East which needs 
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your knowledge and initiative. Only 
with your help and direction will the 
Semitic peoples be able to win back 
their lost glory. The Christians will 
not do it because of their overbearing 
attitude towards the Semites. If we 
do not help ourselves with our joint 
forces, we shall find no help. All 
this is known to me and I believe in 
what I have said with all my heart, 
but the situation is critical, We must 
not make mistakes by hasty actions. I 
ask you again to have patience.” 

“We do not want to delude you,” 
Golda Meir answered, “there can be 
no question of any discussions on this 
suggestion; not only will the respons- 
ible authorities not accept it, but there 
aren't ten responsible Jews who would 
be prepared to support this plan and 
our answer can be given immediately : 
impossible. If you retract the previous 
agreement and want war, then we shall 
meet after the war.” 

Abdullah said that he had heard that 
Shertok (now Sharett) was in France 
and perhaps one of his men could meet 
him there, and he added: ‘We don't 
need America and Europe. We, the 
people of the East, must show this 
miracle to the world. Let us sit down 
at the table and make peace.” 

Finally he turned to Ezra Danin and 
reproached him fatherly, as a son of 
the East, for not having helped him 
in the discussion. Danin replied by 
explaining his fatal error. The king had 
no friends in the Arab world and he 
depended on the armor of the Legion 
just as the French had depended on 
the Maginot Line. We will shatter this 
armor. It was a pity that he should 


throw away with his own hands what 
he had built with such great labor. It 
was still not too late. 

To this King Abdullah replied: “| 
am very sorry. I am sorry for the blood 
and the destruction. Let us hope that 
we will meet again and that we will 
not break off contact between us. If 
you will find the need to meet me 
during the fighting, don’t hesitate to 
come to see me. I shall always be happy 
at this meeting.” 

Before they parted, Ezra Danin told 
him that he should alter his fine custom 
of allowing his people to approach him 
in order to greet him by kissing his 
hand or the hem of his cloak. The 
city-dwellers were not the same as the 
Bedouin tribesmen and it was necessary 
to strengthen his guard so that no harm 
be done to him. 

To this he answered: “My friend, 
( shall not alter the customs of my 
fathers; I am a Bedouin and [I shall 
not become a prisoner of my guard. 
Whatever happens, I shall not prevent 
my subjects from showing their love.” 

The impression left by the discussion 
with him was that he was going towards 
war without joy or self-confidence, 
that he did not want to go to war and 
that he feared a defeat and was even 
afraid of his allies in the war, the 
Arab states and the British alike. He 
had, however, entangled himself, or 
been entangled by the British, and now 
could not free himself, and was being 
compelled to fight against his will. On 
the way back to Naharayim the Iraqi 
invasion forces could already be seen 
moving towards the front with all their 
equipment and many field cannon. 
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TWO TRUTHS IN CONFLICT 


t" approaching the problem of Jewish- 
Arab agreement we must first re- 
cognize that different truths are in 
conflict. The analysis of the situation 
must therefore be free of any a priori 
prescriptions for a solution. It might 
be well to pose clearly the mutually 
contradicting truths. 

In Arab eyes, and not only in Arab 
eyes, this country, as late as 40 years 
ago, was still an Arab country. Now 
its Arab inhabitants are penniless re- 
fugees and the state which has arisen 
is a barrier between the different Arab 
countries and may serve as a base of 
aggression against them. The very 
fact that what happened with the 
establishment of Israel so aroused the 
Arab world that no political movement 
or Arab political leader can ignore it, 
and that it unites them in spite of 
their polar divisions in other fields, 
testifies not only — as some would 


HANOCH BZ'OZA is one of the editors 
of “New Paths,” the organ of a group of 
Communists outside of the Israeli Commu- 
nist Party. 





like to see it — to a flight from 
difficult internal and external political 
problems and differences to the easier 
field of anti-Israelism; it is also test- 
imony to the great shock which was 
caused by the Israeli episode. The fact 
that the victory of Israel in the war 
caused a chain reaction which brought 
about in turn the new regimes in 
Egypt and Syria, proves the general 
national nature of the problem. 
There are some who tend to limit 
the problem of Jewish-Arab agreement 
to the refugee problem and limit the 
Arab problem to its humanitarian 
aspect. There is no doubt that the re- 
fugee question has also a humanitarian 
aspect which is ignored by chauvinist 
Jews and by Arabs alike. But those 
who ignore the national aspect of the 
question remove it from the difficult 
but realistic field to an area which 
is apparently easier but is only fictit- 
The problem of Jewish-Arab 
agreement, though it includes the re- 
fugee question, is not confined only 
to the refugee question, and the re- 


ious. 
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fugee question is not only a humanitar- 
ian matter. Both questions belang to 
a national complex which stands at the 
center of the national lives of both 
peoples. This is one truth. 

The second truth, the Jewish, Is- 
raeli side of the question, what is it ? 
Israel is today the last hope of the 
Jewish people, whether we desire to 
admit it or not. After what befell 
Jewish culture in the Soviet Union 
and after the annihilation of Polish 
Jewry, and in the light of the disintegra- 
tion in American Jewry, Israel has re- 
mained the chief point of light for 
the Jewish people in this era, radiat- 
ing to all the centers of Jewish life 
and preventing their assimilation. Is- 
rael has absorbed many people who, 
if they had not come here, would have 
been among the annihilated, and a 
great part of its population came as 
refugees from the great destruction. 
This is our last national entrenchment 
and the Jews of Israel have nowhere 
else to go. Here they stand, and in 
the event that Israel falls their fate 
will be more tragic than that of the 
Arab refugees, who in any event are 
found among their own people. 

All the difficulty of the problem 
lies in the fact that here come into 
conflict the national interests of two 
peoples, both of which are in process 
of national regeneration and for whom 
the national question is the center of 
their lives and is the chief lever as 
well as the chief brake to their pro- 
gress. These are not France and Ger- 
many struggling over Alsace; two 
nations which have already reached the 
stage of national fulfillment, and for 


whom the possibilities of agreement, 
in spite of their ancient enmity, is 
much more real than the possibilities 
of the Jews and Arabs agreeing 
in spite of the relatively short history 
of the dispute. 


— years ago Ben-Gurion wrote, 
in one of his articles, that though 
the Arabs were attacking us militarily 
and that we were defending ourselves, 
in reality we were attacking them 
politically and they were on the de. 
fensive. The situation is otherwise to- 
day. Today Israel, even on those occa- 
sions when she appears as a military 
aggressor, is politically on the de- 
fensive. The Sinai campaign was an 
Israeli military offensive, aimed basic- 
ally at thwarting a political attack 
which carried the danger of also be- 
coming a military offensive. If I had 
been able, at that time, to prevent the 
Sinai offensive, I would have done so 
with all my strength, because I saw 
clearly the damage which it caused 
to Israel’s affairs. But the moment it 
started I desired the victory of Israel 
with all my heart because I knew that 
we were forbidden to be defeated. Ten 
Arab defeats do not bring about the 
fall of the Arab peoples. One Israeli 
defeat, under present conditions, can 
end with the destruction of this state. 
This fact holds the whole tragic situa- 
tion of Israel and of the progressive 
forces within Israel. The Sinai 
campaign proved at least one thing, 
and it proved it to the Russians, the 
Americans and the Arabs — that the 
Jewish people would fight for its life 
and that it is able to defend itself; 
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that it is a factor to be reckoned with 
in the relations of forces in this part 
of the world. It is less of a factor than 
our military circles think and proclaim, 
but it is more of a factor than many 
thought prior to the Sinai Campaign. 
Every plan for a solution, therefore, 
which it may be desired to force on Is- 
rael, must take into consideration the 
fact that Israel will defend herself with 
the feeling that her back is to the 
wall, 

There are, without a doubt, many in 
Israel who were once in favor of the 
Sinai campaign who are today not so 
convinced of its necessity and who re- 
cognize the damage that was done. 
But there also undoubtedly many others 
who opposed the campaign and who 
cannot help admitting today that Is- 
rael’s security situation and the popula- 
tion’s feeling of security are now much 
stronger. 

David Ben-Gurion and Tito belong 
to that school of national leaders who 
succeeded in becoming the symbol of 
their people’s national struggle. But 
each conducted the struggle according 
to his own national conception. The 
national situation of Yugoslavia at the 
time of the German conquest was very 
complicated. The internal conflicts 
which had been strong even previously 
because of the Serbian striving for 
domination, reached a boiling point 
accompanied by actual slaughter. Tito 
could have conducted his national 
struggle otherwise than he did, but 
we can surmise what Yugoslavia’s posi- 
tion would have been in the face of 
the Stalinist policies, if her borders 
were occupied by hundreds of thou- 


sands of Croatian and other non- 
Serbian refugees. Ben-Gurion directed 
our national struggle according to his 
conception. It was not an unavoidable 
necessity that it be accompanied not 
only by flight but also by the expul- 
sion of the Arabs. Only a minority 
of Israel’s Arabs participated in the 
war. I don’t want to hide from the 
difficulties which existed then, but we 
cannot accept the final results, as they 
reflect themselves in Israeli reality, as 
the only possibility available. The same 
reality which contained the possibility 
of national exclusiveness, with the 
expulsion of the Arabs or the expul- 
sion of the Jews, also contained the 
possibility of a federative solution. To- 
day thousands of Arab _ refugees 
surround Israel and Israel's stability 
will not be secure until this problem 
is solved. 


t is clear that the conflict between 

the powers in the Mediterranean 
area is one of the causes in sharpening 
the relations between Israel and the 
Arabs. There is, however, no guarantee 
that a Mediterranean agreement be- 
tween the powers must inevitably 
bring peace between Israel and the 
Arabs closer. Under present conditions 
neither of the two peoples is prepared 
to accept arbitration. They each de- 
mand complete identification accord- 
ing to the principle that anyone not 
with us is against us. The peoples of 
the Middle East are satiated with 
distrust and deep suspicion of the 
great powers. The Arabs, and not 
only the Arabs but also the Jews, have 
seen how, in the wake of the Partition 
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Plan, hundreds of thousands of Arabs 
have found themselves in displaced 
persons camps without anyone lifting 
a finger to do anything about it. Not 
one of the powers was interested in 
the expulsion of the Arabs, but not 
one was interested in stopping it. This 
was a lesson not only for the Arabs 
but for the Jews as well. The Jews in 
Israel know that even if none of the 
powers desire their expulsion, no one 
would come to their aid in the event 
of defeat. Both peoples therefore de- 
mand identity with their interests and 
one of the secrets of Soviet policy in 
the Arab world has been its identifica- 
tion with the Arabs not only in their 
disputes with the west but also with 
the Jews. 

In 1948 the United Nations decision 
on the establishment of the State of 
Israel was adopted as a result of an 
agreement of the two powers — the 
Soviet Union and the U.S., which were 
knocking on the doors of the Middle 
East and who shared the common aim 
of undermining Britain’s positions. 
There was an additional consideration 
at that time — the desire to win the 
support of world public opinion which 
was then very sensitive to the evil that 
had been done to the Jews by the 
Fascists and which saw in the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel a just 
compensation. 


The face of things have changed 
fundamentally since then. Any agree- 
ment which may be reached today can 
come only in the form of the division 
of spheres of influence in this part 
of the world in the competition for 
the friendship of the Arab peoples. 


Non-agreement between the competing 
powers carries with it a threat to the 
region and to Israel and encourages 
the impoverishing arms race. But this 
does not mean that agreement between 
the powers, at this time, may not be 
achieved to a great extent at Israel's 
expense. This fact, again, demonstrates 
the complexity of Israel’s situation. 


here is an Arab minority in Israel. 
They 
national 


are not recognized as a 


Israel’s domestic 
policy does not recognize any Arab 
nationality but only religious minorities 
— Moslems, Christians, etc. Everything 
which has been done in connection 
with this minority only 
emphasize its 


minority. 


serves to 
lack of any national 
perspective within Israel. We cannot 
promise that a wiser and more under- 
standing policy would have won the 
hearts of the Arabs within a short 
time. They have lost too much, their 
fate has been too tragic. But every- 
thing that has been done must be te- 
jected not only from the humane point 
of view but also from the point of 
view of political wisdom, 

Most of the Arabs of Israel dwell 
in a concentrated area. Under such 
conditions, when Israel does not permit 
them the possibility of normal develop- 
ment and integration, a natural basis 
is formed for the aim of separation 
from Israel, and for integration with 
the neighboring Arab states, which for 
all their backwardness are still preferable 
in Arab eyes. The territory of Israel is 
greater today than what it was suppos 
ed to be according to the United 
Nations decision. But the U.N. ded- 
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sion could have been carried out only 
by the agreement of the two sides. A 
country divided, as provided by the 
Partition Plan, into three states, could 
exist only as a federation. There are 
at present forces within the Arab world 
who suggest a return to what they re- 
jected in 1948, to the Partition Plan. 
These include circles for whom this 
suggestion is meant to be the beginning 
of the liquidation of Israel. There is 
no need here to remind ourselves of 
the Sudeten example which was the 
prelude to the liquidation of Czecho- 
slovakia. It is sufficient to glance at 
the map. A return to the Partition of 
1948, in the context of the inimical 
environment, would be the a priori 
establishment of a situation which 
would make it impossible for Israel to 
exist. In his memoirs, Count Berna- 
dotte pointed out the illogic of the 
Partition Plan borders and called it 
the “unfortunate plan.” 

For myself, as an Israeli Communist, 
the question of borders and territory is 
of secondary importance. The question 
of the existence or non-existence of 
Israel is, however, of prime importance. 
Any attempt, therefore, to change the 
borders of Israel except by agreement 
and on the basis of peace, will not 
only have to face the opposition of the 
Israeli people but will find it complete- 
ly united in its opposition. Anyone of 
the opinion that territorial concessions 
in themselves can be a path to peace 
is only deluding himself. This does 
not exclude the possibility of territorial 
changes on the basis of peace, which 
are not possible today but may become 
possible under different conditions. 


The path to a complete solution at 
this time is, therefore, one of partial 
solutions. From this point of view, 
too, we face, in all its seriousness, the 
question of the Arab national minority. 
From this point of view, too, there 
are an increasing number of voices in 
Israel, from all layers of the popula- 
tion and all the parties, who are calling 
for an essential change in government 
policy towards the Arab minority in 
Israel. 


hat, then are the realistic per- 

spectives for Jewish-Arab peace? 
There have always been expansionist 
tendencies within Israel. These aims 
were fed by the weakness of the Arab 
world which seemed to be clay in the 
hand of the potter for anyone with 
power. The period after Sinai brought 
a change. The time of political and 
military ‘‘activism’’ has come to an 
end, in foreign policy and as a factor 
in internal political affairs. The fact 
that the Sinai campaign did not bring 
any territorial conquests and the fact 
of the strengthening of Arab unity 
which has been reflected in the recent 
unifications, as well as the fact that 
in spite of the differences between the 
great powers they are united in their 
decision not to 


allow any future 


changes in favor, 


these are factors which have been more 


boundary Israel’s 
intentions. 
History, determining the limits of the 
possible, is also the best educator. This 
history works in two directions. Sinai 


effective than any good 


proved to the Arab world that in spite 
of its growing strength it cannot hope to 
liquidate Israel; if it was possible to 
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blame the defeat of 1948 on the rotten 
feudal regimes and on imperialism, it 
was impossible to do so in the case 
of Sinai, when the new regimes were 
already in existence. And just as the 
strengthening of the Arab _ peoples 
brings Israel nearer to the understand- 
ing of the need for a peaceful solution, 
the growing strength of Israel, military 
and economic, must increase Arab con- 
sciousness of the fact that the results 
of 1948 cannot be erased. If it was 
possible to raise such plans during the 
liquidation of the Mandate, when it 
was a matter of 600,000 Jews, it is 
difficult to do this today when the 
Jews are approaching their second 
million. The plan for the third million 
in Israel thus becomes one of the means 
to secure the strength and security of 
Israel and thus to bring peace closer. 
Should this be interpreted to mean 
that it does not matter what Israel's 
policies will be? Growing strength 


can also mean the contrary. But grow- 
ing strength, when this strength is 
thrown on the scales of peace, can be 
a path toward a solution. Neither Is- 
rael’s policy of strengthening herself 
nor a policy of peace can be based on 
proclamations but on practice. A policy 
of peace has no value when it is not 
backed by an active program for peace. 
In the present, as in the past, reality 
bears various possibilities, among them 
the possibility of Israel’s integration in 
the region while preserving her politic- 
al independence. 

This is the path for the progressive 
forces in Israel, who are to be distingu- 
ished from the defeatists as well as 
the chauvinists; to throw their in- 
fluence on two aims at the same time 
— to increase Israel’s strength and to 
further a policy of peace. If this does 
not offer a prospect of peace immed- 
iately, it at least offers a perspective 
for the future. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


MIDDLE EAST TENSION: CAUSES AND SOLUTIONS 


THE QUESTIONS: 

1. What, in your opinion, are the main causes of the tension in the 
Middle East ? 

What should the Great Powers, and particularly the United States 
of America and the Soviet Union, do in order to reduce the tension 
and to eliminate the dangers of a conflagration ? 

What should Israel and the Arab States, respectively, do in order 
to advance the cause of peace between themselves ? 


iS] 


bd 


CANON L. JOHN COLLINS 
London 


| feel singularly ill-equipped to answer the questions you put to me. I can see 
Middle East problems only in a broad picture of general international affairs, 

knowing, as I do, very little about the actual situation in that part of the 

world. For what it is worth, I would answer your questions as follows : 

1. In my opinion the main causes of tension in the Middle East are: 

a) The persistent attempts of both the Western and Eastern power blocs to 
resolve world tension by means of an armaments race and to take the line 
that negotiation can only be undertaken from strength of arms ; 

b) The Western world has failed to take seriously enough the legitimate 
national aspirations of the Arabs; they have also supposed that it is 
possible to continue to exploit Middle East oil in order to preserve white 
supremacy and their own economic interests ; 

c) Alignments for and against the Jews and the Arabs in the local conflict 
have been made on grounds of expediency and not of principle, the 
expedient being, generally speaking, that of safeguarding existing Western 
power ; 

d) The irritation of the Arabs by the presence in their midst of a new dynamic 
nation which they see as a threat to their growing consciousness of them- 
selves as a group of mature nations; and the failure of the great powers 
to satisfy both Jew and Arab that neither is to be used against the other ; 

e) The Refugee Problem: It seems to me to be a tragedy that the new Jewish 
nation should seem to be unsympathetic towards the countless thousands 
of Arabs who have been made homeless as a result of the creation of 
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Israel. This goes also, I fear, for all the powers who are in a position to 
help, but whose help has, in fact, been so meager. 
The great powers, particularly the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union, ought, I 
think, in order to reduce the tension and ‘‘eliminate dangers of conflagration” 
to agree that arms should be supplied (if at all) only under the control of 
the United Nations. They ought, I think, also to declare the Middle East as 
an area in which neither Russia nor America would have military bases and 
which should be a nuclear weapon-free zone. Positively, they should assist 
both the Jews and the Arabs to attain fullest possible economic development. 
3. I can only suggest that the Israel and Arab states respectively should make 
up their minds to try to negotiate with each other and see whether, as a first 
step, they could agree on ways of resolving the refugee problem. 


to 


NIKOS POULIOPOULOS 
President, Greek Anti-Colonial League 
Athens 


{ The Great Powers are artfully cultivating and trying to impose as an irrefut- 
* able policy and economic principle the theory of compulsory subjection of the 
smiall nations to the Great Powers. 

The lack of a national independent policy in certain countries of the Middle 
East, as well as the acceptance of the theory of compulsory subjection which was 
followed and is still being followed by some countries of the Middle East, have 
constituted the main cause of tension in this area. The increasing activity of the 
autagonistic Great Powers for maintaining and securing economic privileges in 
the Middle East area, as well as for controlling knots of strategic value within 
this area, does not constitute the cause of the tension — it is a consequence of 
the weaknesses of the political leadership of the countries of the Middle East, 
which have agreed to play a predetermined role, on the basis of the plans of 
the powerful nations, which always face the problems of the small nations in 
the light of their own interests. 


2. The Great Powers, America, Russia, the United Kingdom and France, 


must realize that Middle East problems cannot and may not be faced by : 
dynamic antagonism but by a peaceful approach between the Middle East peoples 
and themselves. Accordingly, the solutions of the problems must be moral and 
political. To this end, the Great Powers must prepare and assist the Middle East 
peoples with concrete facts to meet for a peaceful settlement of their disputes 
without any intervention. 

From the practical standpoint, the Great Powers must denounce military 
pacts (the Baghdad Pact), they must take care that the decisions of the United 
Nations (Palestine refugees) be applied, they must stop demanding a privileged 
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economic sponsoring of the Middle East countries (non-application of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine). They must stop interfering directly or indirectly with the 
internal matters of the Middle East countries or creating local war fronts, which 
constitute the spark of an international conflagration. They must mutually accept 
the immediate liberation of the peoples of the above area which are under 
colonial slavery, and also the immediate settlement of the pending Cyprus 
problem, which basically constitutes a problem of peace and security within the 
Mediterranean and Middle East area. The only way in which this can by achieved 
is through the immediate and unconditional application in Cyprus of the 
punciple of self-determination under the auspices of the United Nations, on 
the sole condition of the protection of minorities. 

A special resolution of the United Nations would not only keep away the 
risk of a war, but it would also strengthen this international organization. 

3. A preliminary independent understanding between the peoples of the 
Middle East would be the first factor in restraining the tension. A necessary 
condition for this is that the above peoples rid themselves of the sponsorship 
and influence of the Great Powers, and this, in turn, will lead to an under- 
standing for the peaceful settlement of the disputes between them. 

From the practical standpoint, Israel, whose attitude towards the Arabs 
during the Suez crisis has incurred the latter's justified enmity and distrust, must 
courageously proceed to measures of expiation, by applying the decision of the 
United Nations about the retugees of Palestine. It must also make other con- 
cessions, determined by the moral demands of the Arabs on Israel, which have 
common approval. 

On the other hand, Arabs, and particularly Arab Socialists, must agree to 
discussions with Israel for the settlement of the disputes between them. The 
intervention of the political mediation of an independent Mediterranean country 
(Tunisia, Greece) would be beneficial. 


BRIAN FITZPATRICK 
Melbourne 


{ Perhaps vital common factors in your country’s and my country’s situations 
* vis-a-vis the centers of power and coercion are a) that we are of strategic 
(including communications) interest by reason of our geographical position and 
our amenability to pressure for various reasons, and b) that we are geographically 
in, Dut in spirit and habit not of, our respective Middle Eastern and Far Eastern 
environments. Israel, because of proximity to oil sources and to the Soviet Union, 
because of resentments and antagonisms incidental to the invasions of 1947 and 
1956, and other special reasons, is fated to be kept taut and tense. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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LITTLE NAOMI 


ae Naomi is a Yemenite girl of 
about fifteen, good looking, with 
white even teeth and a fine crop of 
hair. Beautiful hair is a special feature 
of Yemenite girls; it is black and 
lustrous and wavy, and never needs 
a permanent. Her only defect is a 
scar on one of her cheeks — when 
still a baby in Yemen she rolled from 
the mat and was burnt. 

Naomi came with her family from 
Yemen some nine years ago. Her 
acquaintance with modern techniques 
started from the top — they came by 
plane, and though she may be afraid 
of lesser achievements of the human 
mind, she is not afraid to fly in the 
air. In Israel, after some camping, 
they were settled in Rosh Ha‘ayin, 
about an hour's bus ride from Tel Aviv. 
They have a little house with one 
room, a hall and a kitchen; a little 
plot of ground where they grow some 
grapes and bananas and odd vegetables; 
two goats and an outside privy. Other 
parts of the village have waterclosets 
and electricity, but little Naomi’s street 
is not among them. 

Little Naomi’s day is as crowded as 


that of a Cabinet Minister. She gets | 


up at dawn and prepares breakfast for 
the family. Then she goes to town for 
her day's work. Her father is an un- 
skilled laborer and works only inter- 
mittently and the family relies to a 
great extent on what Naomi brings 
home. She divides her week among 
several families, working by the hour. 
She could earn the same money more 
easily by taking a full-time job with 
one wealthy family — but then, little 
Naomi would not like that. She likes 
movement and human contact, and 
though a good worker, has nothing of 
the servant about her. She often feels 
oppressed by the kind of work she 
does and longs to learn some trade. 
But it has been agreed in the family 
that this cannot be put into practice 
until her sister, now eleven, is able to 
go out for household work. 

She comes home in the afternoon, 
and from six to half past eight she 
attends evening classes — she is now 
in the seventh grade. In between, many 
jobs are waiting, but somehow Naomi 
manages to do her homework and read 
a book and even to go, before school 
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and on free evenings, to the Labor 
Youth club. This privilege she guards 
jealously, though her father is much 
against it, for that is the one place 
Naomi is left to be the child she is. 
There she learns songs and dances — 
given a melody, the girls often invent 
the movements by themselves; and 
singing and dancing are the things 
little Naomi loves more than anything 
in the world. 

The childhood of little Naomi often 
reminds me of the autobiography of 
Martin Andersen Nexo. Not only, or 
not so much, in its hardships, as in its 
attitude towards family and life. Every 
child knows it has to do some work, 
otherwise the food won't be brought to 
the table. There seem to be no educa- 
tional problems in Naomi’s family, 
and Naomi is amazed to see with what 
difficulty I manage my two little boys. 
I can almost hear her thinking, “and 
such an educated woman.” I once 
asked her how discipline is achieved 
in their home. Is it done by beating ? 
Naomi found it difficult to explain. 
Beating is not an everyday occurrence, 
though her father sometimes uses the 
strap. She has seen worse fathers, 
Naomi assures me. He does not drink 
as Nexo’s father did, but his rights 
are undisputed and his position tyran- 
nical enough. He may refuse a job if 
it is not to his liking — a privilege 
little Naomi does not enjoy. And when 
the youngest baby was to be born he 
decided that the mother had had ex- 
perience enough by now and could 
bear the child at home, rather than 
leave him alone with the household. 
Naomi saw it all and did all the wash- 


ing, getting the fright of her life. But 
the father did not come off so easily, 
this time. In the morning the nurse 
came and saw what had happened and 
carried the mother with the new-born 
baby off to the hospital for some days 
of rest. 


|‘ was interesting for us to see little 
Naomi struggling between the in- 
fluences of the modern world she 
encounters when working in town and 
those of the world she comes from. 
She once got an abscess on a breast, 
and one of her employers, a medical 
worker, took her to the surgeon, who 
found it ripe to be cut. He prepared 
to do so, but when he turned around 
little Naomi had slipped away. It was 
not the pain she dreaded, she explained 
afterwards, but what her folks would 
say. The abscess somehow burst by 
itself, but when she had a second she 
came weekly to the clinic and let it be 
opened. The suspiciousness of the older 
generation, however, is deep-seated and 
harder to overcome. Recently, when a 
girl of her neighborhood happened to 
fall upon bad ways, Naomi and all the 
girls of her class were withheld by 
their fathers from going to school, and 
the teacher had to come to her home 
and to do much persuading to have the 
ban lifted. 

Even the direct benefits of the 
modern world — medical help, for in- 
stance — did not change this attitude : 
Naomi’s sister, when brought from 
Yemen, was found consumptive and 
kept some years in hospitals, until 
cured; and her youngest brother, born 
hare-lipped, was recently operated upon, 
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both without expense to the family. 
The lack of logic in all that does not 
seem to trouble the older generation, 
who take the help when it comes along 
and retain the suspicions. But it 
weighs hard on Naomi and young 
people like her who, though deeply 
attached to their folks, are keenly aware 
of their backwardness. They know they 
will pay for it — with their youth, 
maybe with the course of their whole 
lives. Naomi, without the obligation of 
helping her family, could easily find 
her way. She is gifted in many ways; 
she has often heard she ought have her 
voice developed, or she could try to 
join — her most secret wish — Inbal, 
the well-known Yemenite dancing 
group. If her hopes in this respect 
proved exaggerated she could, at any 
rate, learn some trade — she has 
thought of nursing or weaving. 

She has seen much already, little 
Naomi. She has been to many a wed- 
ding where she knew the bride was 
being sold — she even knew the price. 
She has seen the hard lot of the 
mothers, and one aunt, exhausted after 
having had thirteen children, once 
attempted suicide when her husband 
considered this was not enough. And 
once Naomi told me: “I hate my life; 
I wish I were dead.” Now little Nao- 
mi, by nature, is as merry as a bird 
and can sing, while working, for hours 
at a stretch, and I was struck by her 
words and did not know what to 
answer her. I only said she was so 
very young she must firmly believe 


that life would be good for her. But 
little Naomi didn’t want it vaguely. 
How? she asked. Tell me how can my 
life be good for me ? 

So that is the story of little Naomi 
and, one may say, there is nothing 
tragic about it — it is only that the 
wheels of progress are grinding slowly. 
The status of her people reminds me 
of that of the down-town folks in the 
“Dead Sea” by Jorge Amado, of whom 
it was said that one of them once 
managed to become a cook on a big 
steamer — but none a doctor, none 
an advocate. It is not that we haven't 
given them anything; we gave them 
a school and a hospital, some access 
to technique and art. But we have done 
nothing to lessen the inferiority in- 
herent in their unskilled type of labor 
and the great number of children to 
be fed. We have given them, in most 
cases, more than they had in their 
former countries; we have given them 
less than they deserve. 


Oo” of these days Naomi came to 

announce, joyfully, that she had 
been accepted into a music class in 
town. Now she is studying notes, later 
she will sing. Her hopes are soaring 
high, and I hope that she will succeed. 
“You know,” she said, “if, some day, 
I shall give a performance, I shall go 
and invite all the housewives I worked 
for to come and hear me.” It doesn't, 
maybe, change the general picture; but 
I am glad that the story of my little 
Naomi has a happy ending. 
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RASHID HUSSEIN 


A SONG OF ASIA 


I come from Asia, the land of hope and blood, 

The land of rising men against time’s fraud, 

The land of sorrow, the rebellious, not the land of beauty ; 
The land of fierce men resisting rulers’ staff. 

I come from Asia, from burning soil and kindling sympathy. 


Today I look around and see the pride in all the eyes 
And lo, the hand of history lifts me to the skies. 


The sun, my sun, was dark, its light so scarce. 

My songs, suppressed, were lost with my tears ; 

My wounded pride was bent beneath my cares ; 

I remember the day I gave the world my hand 

And bade them shake it saying, “I’m also a man. 

Their laugh was coarse and loud and told me I was mad. 
“Silence, thou slave the son of slaves,” they said. 

To greet me today they all in a race contend. 


Yesterday they saw nothing beside my fair treasures. 

They did not see the little ones, the starving youngsters, 
The weary masses, exhausted, sick and bare ; 

Their eyes were turned aside, forgetful and blind. 

Today, despite their claim, “Asia is sublime.” 





RASHID HUSSEIN is a young teacher and poem and an article on Arab education in 
Writer who is considered to be one of the most Israel appeared in previous issues. 
Promising Arab poets in Israel today. Another 
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I would walk in the days that past, worn out and sore, 
“Here comes the slave” the tongues of wolves would roar. 
But not today, for if I knock, they'll open the door 

And greet me in, not by insults but ‘Sire !” 

And grant me their yes to all that I desire. 


I come from Asia, the dungeon of the oppressed ; 
Where, for every rebel, a gallows had been raised ; 
Where after shattered dreams, Asian hearts have chased; 
Where all the eyes were closed in a long slumber. 
Today, in every hand there is a burning ember. 


Asia in the past was just a pretty lass 

Who amused herself with dolls of many colors. 
No more of that today, onward she goes 
Making ideals in earnest rivalry 

Striking with iron hand the dawn of history. 


MIDDLE EAST TENSIONS 


(Continued from page 31) 


2. Middle East tension generally, and tension in Israel particularly, cannot 
I believe, be relaxed without U.S.S.R.-U.S.A.-U.K.-French negotiation of a Middk 
East settlement to include cessation of arms shipments to Middle East States as 
to include economic aid (without military strings) to the Middle East as # 
economic area. 

3. Ideally, and assuming sustained good faith in the Great Powers, tht 
U.N. Security Council or General Assembly could promote a conference of Middl 
East States to negotiate agreement on such vexed questions as the right of transt 
through the Suez Canal, frontier disputes and acts of violence, refugees in Israt 
and Jordan, etc. In the situation of Israel-Arab exacerbation, I should suppos 
that neither Israel on the one hand nor the Arab States on the other would 
in a position to initiate direct negotiations, Local agreements could not me 
much without a U.N. over-all Middle East peace plan backed by prior Gre 
Power agreement, as in 2. above. 
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FROM THE ARAB PRESS 


AN ARAB REFUGEE WANTS A SETTLEMENT 


In an article published in the independent 

Beirut daily, ‘‘al-Haiat,"”’ on the occasion of 
the tenth anniversary of the ‘‘Palestine tra- 
gedy,” Muhammed Ali al-Tahar, a_ well- 
known Palestinian journalist and once a 
member of the Arab Higher Committee, call- 
eon the Arabs to recognize reality and 
to come to an understanding with Israel. 


i years after the Palestine tragedy 
we need proof of the existence of 
what was once called “Palestine.” The 
larger and better part, which the Jews 
won, is called “Israel,” and the rest 
has been divided between Jordan and 
the Gaza Strip, and in this fashion the 
name of ‘‘Palestine’’ has been erased 
fom the map and from the textbooks 
ad I am afraid that it will also 
disappear from the history books. 
Strangest of all, the Arab states have 
themselves brought this about through 
their indirect recognition of Israel by 
agreeing to the first armistice with the 
Jewish bands. 
I think that the recognition of the 


Jewish State did not begin with 
Truman's recognition on the 15th 
of May, 1948. That recognition 


hs no legal value. We gave recogni- 


tion when we signed the armistice 


agreement with the Jews. Afterwards 
we reinforced this recognition by the 
second armistice following which the 
permanent armistice committees were 
established in which our representatives 
sat down at one table with the re- 
presentatives of the Jews. 


The Arab states are faithful to the 
Armistice, though armistices are signed 
not with rebellious bands nor with 
pirates or bandits, but with legal go- 
vernments. The facts that our represent- 
atives sit in the United Nations Assemb- 
ly not far from the Jewish delegates, 
and of their participation in the con- 
vention of the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Association in London in September 
1957, the Arab states’ demands of 
the U.N. to carry out the 1947 Parti- 
tion decisions, and of the Three Powers 
to act in accordance with their Declara- 
tion of 1950 guaranteeing the present 
borders of the Jews and of the Arab 
states, all these are evidence of re- 
cognition of the Jews and their state. 

In the international exhibition in 
Belgium the pavilion of the Jewish 
State is situated not far from the pa- 
vilions of the Arabs. According to press 
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information during the last few months, 
Abd al-Halk Hassuna Pasha, the Secret- 
ary of the Arab League and Azzem 
Pasha’s successor, was appointed the 
representative of the Arab states at the 
exhibition. 

Ten years after the Palestinians’ 
tragedy, they have the right to open 
their mouths in what concerns their 
problem. Still exiled and persecuted, 
they have remained refugees living in 
decrepit tents, waiting not only to be 
returned to their homeland but for the 
return of their property which was 
worth ten billion dinars. The hungry 
among them are still hungry and the 
naked — naked. The heads of the 
families have grown old and some have 
died waiting to return to their home- 
land and to receive their property back 
again. With their deaths they have 
lost their right to the property and 
any testimony to this right. 

What is to be done ? A solution to 
the “Palestine question” can only be 
obtained in one of two ways: either 
by an understanding with the Jews 
after the practical and open recognition 
on the part of the Arab states of the 
existing fact — and I say this with 
pain and shame because of the abomina- 
tion of the thing — or by carrying out a 
broad military campaign which will 
wipe out the government of gangsters, 
even though there exists what is called 
an “armistice.” 

Germany, the greatest state in the 
world, recognized her defeat in two 
successive wars. She adapted herself 
and settled her affairs with the con- 
querors. Japan did the same. Britain 


left India, Egypt and other countries; 
Holland left Indonesia and France — 
Indo-China. France also accepted the 
fact of the independence of Tunis and 
Morocco. Italy was defeated in Abys. 
sinia, in Libya and in Somaliland. All 
these countries did not make any pre- 
tensions to greatness but recognized the 
facts without false pride. They did not 
say we were not defeated and we will 
not negotiate with the aggressors. 
These states did not claim that any un- 
derstanding with the victorious enemy 
was treason whose perpetrators should 
be hanged. 

I do not recommend any peace with 
the Jews or recognition of their state 
or of their victory over us. But I de. 
mand of the Arab states who are now 
responsible for the affairs of the Pa 
lestinians that they do something about 
the return of their property and wealth. 
But if we are prouder than the French, 
the English and the Germans or have 
greater pretensions than the Japanese 
or the Italians — then the Arab states 
have no choice but to strangle the Jews 
and to break their heads. And until 
this is done, the Arab states must pay 
compensation to the Palestinians and 
keep their pride. It is their right to 
wait even fifty years until the miracle 
occurs and the Jews leave “Palestine” 
of their free will. 

As for the Palestinians — they are 
sated with pride and have died of 
pretensions. An immediate solution 
must be found for the return of their 
property, at least so that it will not be 
lost with the passage of years. 

(Reprinted from ‘Lamerhav”) 
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ISRAEL PRESS COMMENT 


IMPLEMENTING PARAGRAPH EIGHT 


In his address at the dedicatory ceremonies 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem’s new 
campus, on April 28th, the Prime Minister 
of Israel, David Ben-Gurion, spoke of the 
fact that the old buildings of the University 
on Mount Scopus were unused because of 
the refusal of the Jordan Government to 
implement all the provisions of the Armistice 
Treatry, and then surprised the audience with 
the statement that “if the Government of 
Jordan will not fulfill her express obliga- 
tion according to Paragraph 8 of the Armistice 
Agreement to return the cultural and human- 
itarian institutions — the University and the 
Hadassah Hospital — to normal activity, we 
will implement this paragraph.” 

These remarks aroused a great deal of 
discussion among the Israeli public as well 
as abroad. The editors of NEW OUTLOOK 
are presenting some of the comments which 
appeared in the Israeli press. 


Ha’aretz (liberal independent) 


...-It may be that his anger at the 
unfriendly pressure of the Anglo-Saxon 
powers and the U.N. Secretariat con- 
cerning the Independence Day Parade 
still rankled in the Prime Minister's 
mind and needed some expression. But 
Mr. Ben-Gurion should have known 
that he, as the holder of the most re- 
sponsible position in the State, is not 
free to find expression for himself. 


He is obligated to weigh the influence 
of his words on world opinion... 


It is true that on the day of the 
dedication of the new University it was 
in place to express our devotion to 
Mount Scopus; the President of the 
University, Prof. Benjamin Mazur, did 
so in a form which gave proper expres- 
sion to the feelings of our people. The 
Prime Minister could have said the 
same thing in political terms. But of 
what was he thinking when he decided 
to announce to his listeners and to the 
whole world that Israel would be able 
to carry out the implementation of the 
Armistice Agreement by herself ? 

...The fulfillment of Mr. Ben- 
Gurion’s threat means going to war 
against Jordan. The U.S., today the 
guardian of the State of Jordan, would 
intervene in her favor: the U.N. ap- 
paratus would deny our right to imple- 
ment the Armistice Agreement by 
military action, The Soviet Union, which 
generally does not worry too much 
about Jordan’s integrity, would not 
miss the opportunity to appear as the 
protecting power for every Arab state, 
and in the end we would be serving 
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Abdul Nasser’s and the U.A.R.’s pur- 
poses in Jordan... 

...What benefits could he bring Is- 
rael by uttering an empty threat? Many 
voters still refuse to forget that it 
was he who gave the order to retreat 
from the territories conquered during 
the Sinai Campaign. Will his party’s 
prospects be improved by repeating the 
strong words which, in practice, he 
cannot keep ? And as for the outside 
world — will his threats increase inter- 
national trust in Israel or weaken it ?... 

...We have a strong complaint against 
Jordan because of her refusal to comply 
with Paragraph 8 of the Armistice 
Agreement. The dedication of the new 
University campus naturally and pain- 
fully awakened the memory of the 
destruction and desolation reigning for 
nine years and more, on Mount Scopus. 
It was in place to remind the Jordan- 
ian Government of its fault. Everything 
additional was completely unnecessary. 


Lamerhay (Achdut Avodah — 
socialist) 

...The Prime Minister's announce- 
ment at the dedication of the new 
University campus was the first milit- 
ant statement for a long time of our 
right to mormal activity on Mount 
Scopus, the use of the institutions and 
the apparatus found on the old Univer- 
sity grounds. 

The demand that the U.N. authorit- 
ies work to implement Paragraph 8 of 
the Armistice Agreement came at the 
right time, especially after the Secretary 
of the U.N., inspired by the wire- 
pullers in London and Washington, 
had showed such great ‘worry’ about 
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the Israel Army’s parade in Jerusalem 
on the Tenth Anniversary of the State 
of Israel, for fear of some “infringe- 
ment of the Armistice Agreement.” 

We may hope that the U.N. author- 
ities to whom the demand was directed 
on this festive occasion, will see it as 
a demand for concrete and pressing 
action in the shortest amount of time, 
and not only as a “cry of revenge” for 
their shameful conduct concerning the 
Army’s parade. 


Haboker (General Zionist — 
conservative) 

...As far as the contents of the 
paragraph whose fulfillment the Prime 
Minister demanded are concerned, there 
can be no disagreement. During the 
nine years of the Armistice Treaty the 
Government has several times demand- 
ed the fulfillment of this paragraph 
(and almost certainly of other unimple- 
mented paragraphs), each time to be 
met with refusals to which the Govern- 
ment yielded, for the sake of peace 
we presume. These yieldings did not, 
of course, cancel the paragraphs or the 
rights deriving from them, and it was 
possible to understand that the Govern- 
ment, precisely at the time of the festive 
dedication, wanted to emphasize the fact 
that the erection of the campus did not 
cancel our rights and our demands 
concerning Mount Scopus... 


... However, the announcement pro- 
mising the implementation of the pa- 
ragraph by our own forces if others 
would not undertake to carry it out, 
apparently astonished the representatives 
of the foreign governments, ...and we 
shall not err if we say — also the Israeli 
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public... For the implementation of the 
paragraph by ourselves means carry- 
ing it out by military force. This threat 
may have been intended, perhaps, only 
fo speed up the foreign factors at 
present SO troubled by the arrange- 
ments connected with our access to 
Mount Scopus. The threat to use military 
force, however, and it is 
impossible to imagine executing the 
threat without it being connected with 
much broader military complications. 


remains, 


In addition — the announcement came 
just at the time when we had de- 
monstrated in the most realistic fashion 
that the working of the institutions on 
Mount Scopus were at the moment not 
of vital necessity for us... 

The world’s fear for peace, especially 
in the Middle East, is great. Is Israel 
prepared to open action because of 
Mount Scopus, in which we have un- 
questioned rights but which is certainly 
less vital than other interests on which 
we yielded after the Sinai Campaign 
and under international pressure ? 

We may at some time be informed 
of the Government’s considerations, 
which at present we do not know. But 
on the basis of the information at our 
disposal it is difficult for us to under- 
sand the intention of the Prime Mi- 
nister’s statement during the celebra- 


tion of the opening of the University 
campus, 


Al Hamishmar (Mapam — Socialist) 
David Ben-Gurion’s surprising an- 
founcement at the dedication of the 
University campus in Jerusalem that in 
the event that the U.S. State Depart- 


ment, the British Foreign Office, the 
U.N. Secretariat and Jordan will not 
act to implement Paragraph 8 of the 
Armistice Treaty... ““we shall do it by 
ourselves,’ continues to arouse questions 
in wide political circles and has had 
many interpretations. 

The statement in yesterday's ‘“Habo- 
ker” that David Ben-Gurion’s announce- 
ment had been made in the name of 
the Government, is incorrect... 

From an authoritative source we learn 
that the Mapam ministers intend to 
question David Ben-Gurion at the 
meeting of the Government concerning 
his surprising statement which was pre- 
sented, as has become clear, without 
any prior discussion and on his own 
decision. 

Some... (newspapers)... have explain- 
ed that the Prime Minister’s statement 
was intended only to emphasize that 
implementation of Paragraph 8 of the 
Armistice Treaty with Jordan has not 
been taken off the agenda. In reply to 
this there are those who ask whether 
this emphasis required the Prime Mi- 
nister to use such violent language, 
promising action “by our own forces’’ 
which may be interpreted, as one news- 
paper defined it, as a “threat to open 
a military front.” 

Most political commentators are unit- 
ed in agreeing that the unexpected 
statement by David Ben-Gurion, even 
if it is explained as an emotional out- 
burst in reaction to the heavy one-sided 
and unfair pressure of the West in 
connection with the parade in Jerusa- 
lem, may leave Israel politically in a 
false light and make her international 
situation more difficult. 








ATALLAH MANSOUR 





MUSA AND THE ASS 


N° I want to tell you about Musa 
the Prophet, and he was the 
herald of Allah. Musa was a good 
man. Day after day he used to climb 
up the Mountain of God to talk with 
God. But Musa was old as well as 
good, and he could no longer walk 
on foot, so he needed an ass that 
would take him up the mountain. Now 
since Musa was also a poor man, he 
used to borrow an ass from a pair of 
old folk who had no children at all. 
Pious folk they were, and they hon- 
ored the man of Allah. 

One day Musa ascended the moun- 
tain as usual. And he left the ass near 
the peak and said, “Thou, Allah, 
dost guard all things. Guard then this 
ass as well !” 

Now a thief passed by and saw the 
ass. His soul desired it and he set his 
hands on it. But before he untied the 
rope he prayed, “All-concealing God, 
hide me beneath thy wings !” 

Allah heard them both, for this 
came about on His mountain. And 
Musa returned and did not find his 
ass; so he went back to talk with Allah 


again and find out the animal’s fate, 
And Allah told him, “Go back to the 
old folk who own the ass and tell 
them, ‘Allah has given, Allah has 
taken away, and Allah will return!” 

And Musa did so, for Allah ex 
plained to him that he had given 
concealment to the thief who had 
prayed for this; for prayer uttered on 
the Holy Mountain is never turned 
empty away. 

The old folk were very angry to 
learn of their loss, and they cursed 
Musa. But that evening they heard 2 
knocking at the door of their dwelling 
They opened the door, and found 4 
handsome young man_ standing there 
asking permission to enter. 

“I pray you, admit me to your 
dwelling ! I have neither parents nor 
family, neither home nor kinsfolk. 
And I desire nothing and no othet 
reward save that you should accept me 
in your home.” 

“Enter, we pray you,” the child 
less old pair rejoiced. “You are a hand- 
some and well-spoken youth,” they 
added in wonder at his breeding and 
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appearance. 

“I shall do any work which you 
require of me,” said the youth to their 
delight. And he began to live in the 
home of the old folk, who came to 
regard him as though he were their own 
true son. 


Now there were many merchants in 
their city. When the young man learnt 
of this, he asked his foster-father to 
permit him to join them in their 
travels. The old man laughed when he 
heard this, knowing that he could not 
supply him with funds or goods be- 
cause he was very poor. 

“Where shall I find the money to 
buy goods for you, my son?” asked 
the old man. 

“Surely we have enough money to 
buy a sack of table salt,” said the lad. 

“Indeed, my son, you greatly desire 
to see the world,” the old man laughed, 
“but who lacks salt anywhere in the 
world ?” 

“Father, I entreat you,” said the son. 

The old man loved him greatly 
and did not wish to grieve him. He 
bought him the salt, and next day the 
lad set out with the merchants. They 
set sail and stood out to sea. When 
they came to a city on the shore, they 
anchored, went ashore, and began to 
sell their wares. When the merchants 
saw what the young man had to sell, 
they laughed at him until the time 
came for the noon meal. The townsfolk 
set food before them, but they could 
not eat it, for it contained no salt. 
When they said that the food could 
not be eaten without salt, the townfolk 
stared at them in astonishment. 

“What is salt ?” they asked in 


wonder. The young man dashed away 
to fetch his ware, and exchanged it on 
the spot for its weight in gold. 

When he returned home, his foster 
parents gladly welcomed him and sug- 
gested that he should go on selling 
salt. But he begged them to purchase 
on his behalf all the cats which people 
wished to drown or drive away and 
he would take them on his next voyage. 

When they dropped anchor this 
time the youth did not go to the city 
but stayed on board until noon. Then 
he went to join his fellow-merchants 
who were dining with the leading 
merchants of the town. They sat down 
to dine at long tables laden with food. 
But ere they put the food in their 
mouths scores of powerful men, armed 
with clubs and sticks, entered the hall 
and surrounded them. 

“What is this, my masters?” the 
leading guest asked his hosts. 

“Forgive us,” courteously answered 
the master of the house. “We fear that 
the rats and mice will come and eat 
up all your food.” 

“But why have you no cats in your 
homes ?” asked the young lad. 

“What are cats?” their host asked 
in astonishment. 

The young man hastened to his ship 
and brought back one cat, which he put 
down on the floor of the room. Then 
he asked all the armed men to leave. 
The cat began to meow, while the 
merchants sat at their ease and ate. Any 
rats and mice that ventured out of 
their holes were slain by the brave 
little beast, to the joy of the master 
of the house; and after they had eaten 
his joy was magnified when the young 
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man gave him the cat as a gift. 

Tidings of the new live wares 
spread as though on wings; and before 
the day was over every cat brought by 
the young man had been sold for its 
weight in gold. 

He returned home to his parents 
with all this wealth. After he had 
rested he kissed their hands, requested 
them to purchase a new ass and vanish- 


ed. Only then did they perceive that 
Allah, who can do all things, had sent 
them this wondrous youth; and they 
began to pray to Him with all the 
fervor of their hearts. And that self- 
same day they went to Musa to thank 
him and to seek his pardon. And they 
lived out their days in all ease and 
pleasure, and may Allah give my listen- 
ers ample wealth and leisure, amen. 
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A.W. DUESTERWALD-DOROTH 


DEVELOPMENT BY IMPLANTATION 


STUDIES IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
With Special Reference to Conditions in the 
Underdeveloped Areas of Western Asia and 
India, by Alfred Bonné, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1957. 


pee Bonné’s book is essentially a well- 
proven appeal for an “aggressive” policy 
in underdeveloped countries. By his precise 
definition of both the facts of underdevelop- 
ment and the targets of development he leads 
the reader to the primary conclusion that — 
for all practical purposes at least — it is 
not the relative widening or narrowing of 
the gap between advanced and backward 
countries by which the usefulness of a de- 
velopment project should be determined, but 
the necessity and possibility of achieving an 
absolute improvement of low standards of 
living and production. The national and 
social resentment created by such conditions 
in an environment of prosperous and pro- 
gressing peoples is dangerous for world trade 
and world peace. 

Only a small and rather arbitrary selec- 
tion of the many important facts given and 
thoughts provoked by the author can be 
referred to and discussed. By stressing the 
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importance of the underdeveloped people's 
own wish to develop — and to develop in 
a certain direction — Professor Bonné puts 
the finger upon one of the most frequent 
mistakes of Western and Eastern “develop- 
ers,’ who are often so sincerely disappointed 
if the real benefits of civilization and 
technology introduced by foreign advisers, 
investors and administrators are not as 
gratefully appreciated as was expected by 
the promoters. 


One particular point deserves further 
elaboration. In our times the impetus to 
start large-scale development originates not 
so much from the foreign entrepreneur or 
even a foreign state, but from the organized 
desire of the underdeveloped peoples re- 
presented (and perhaps persuaded) by their 
own governments. The foreign element is 
confined to the role of the adviser, the 
financier and the supplier of equipment, as 
ordered by the underdeveloped customer. 
Moreover, the financial and technical ex- 
porter, far from imposing his own projects 
upon an unwilling poor nation, will often 
have to check the over-ambitious plans of 
his clients according to his own investiga- 
tions of the technical, natural and economic 
conditions. Foreign capital, especially the 
capital provided by official international 
institutions and foreign experts do not seek 
for power or profit in the old sense. Never- 
theless, a certain link of mutual obligations 
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is established. This precarious relationship 
will only work if both parties exercise some 
restraint. The “giving” party has to re- 
cognize the limits of his own “know 
better” in respect of the natural and psy- 
chological conditions of a strange country. 
The receiving party has to modify the over- 
jealous conceptions of sovereignty which are 
so often the by-product of newly-won in- 
dependence. 

Professor Bonné draws a clear dematrca- 
tion line between the tasks of the economist 
on the one hand and of the sociologist or 
politician on the other. Simultaneously, he 
gives clear warning, based on many examples 
from Eastern countries, that the facts of 
tradition and society, irrational as they may 
seem, must be duly considered. 

The central thesis of “development by 
implantation” is summarized in the author's 
own words: 

“In the existing theories of economic de- 
velopment the entrepreneur has been given 
a key role in the process of economic de- 
velopment. But entrepreneurs have emerged 
so far only in Western countries as a factor 
of sufficient strength to shape economic 
history. Marxian development theory shares 
with Schumpeter’s theory the same scene 
and objective, namely the capitalist process 
and its explanation; but neither theory in- 
cludes the case of underdeveloped countries 
which mow operate development policies 
towards higher levels of living and economic 
performance on lines different from those 
of mature capitalist countries. 

“This change is being brought about by 
a transfer of means and techniques of eco- 
nomic development from without through 
a process of implantation. Instead of the 
specific incentives which worked in the 
Western world, yet are not reproduced to 
the extent required to stimulate a com- 
prehensive process of development in the 
immediate future, others will have to operate. 
Modern nationalism is one of the motive 
forces of economic development in under- 
developed countries. The acceptance of 
entrepreneurial functions by governmental 
agencies lies on the same plane” (p. 18). 

The notion of development by implanta- 
tion recalls previous analyses of Israel’s 


economic history during and prior to the 
British Mandate. Then the main factor of 
progress was the transplantation of capital, 
skill and entrepreneurial initiative, the co- 
migration of men and means. In the wide 
framework of the author's subject, his 
singular experience as one of the founders 
and prominent teachers of economic research 
and theory in Palestine and the neighboring 
countries finds a rather modest expression 
in his present book. This is perhaps to be 
explained by a desire for scientific objectiv- 
ity and for the broader applicability of his 
findings, However, in some important points, 
it would be worthwhile, for theoretical and 
general as well as for more specific purposes, 
to compare some of the general trends de- 
monstrated in Professor Bonné’s book, with 
some typically Israeli deviations. 

Prof. Bonné, for instance, rightly stresses 
the importance of a well-balanced occupa- 
tional and age structure of the population 
as well as the implications of a supernormal 
rate of natural increase. It is obvious that 
a low rate of productivity of the popula- 
tion — e.g. im consequence of a high per- 
centage of children or invalids — is an 
obstacle to economic progress. The pressure 
of a rapidly growing population may slow 
down the increase of production and income 
per head, which is the main target of 
development. The author discusses in some 
detail the influence of higher civilization 
standards upon the factors of demographic 
development and especially the question of 
birth control. For some of the largest of 
Asia’s underdeveloped countries this seems 
indeed to be one of the crucial questions. 
But what of a country which is intentionally 
striving for a supernormal increase of popula- 
tion by both ways — immigration and birth- 
promotion? 

These problems are closely connected with 
the subject of development finance which 
is dealt with in some interesting chapters 
of the book. We learn from surprising 
examples that even in very poor countries 
there exists, in consequence of austere and 
conservative consumption habits, a consider- 
able amount of private saving, though often 
in the unproductive form of hoarded gold, 
silver, precious stones, etc. It jis admitted, 
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however, that local private savings will 
virtually never be sufficient to finance real 
development in really backward countries. 
Hence the predominant importance of state 
activities for securing foreign capital such 
as loans and grants as well as for organiz- 
ing the most useful utilization of local 
resources. In one case there seems to be a 
slight inconsistency — which is, however, 
implicitly corrected elsewhere — in Professor 
Bonné’s book. It is of course right to 
postulate, that the state budget in a de- 
velopment country should allocate a maximum 
to productive investment and a minimum 
to public consumption; moreover fiscal policy 
should try to repress the natural desire of 
the population to raise its consumption stand- 
ards even before the standards of production 
have risen correspondingly, However, the in- 
terrelation between living standards and pro- 
ductivity should not be underrated. 


Professor Bonné also mentions some “con- 
sumptive” public services such as health, 
education, organization and security as pre- 
conditions of development. On a previous 
occasion this reviewer has, elsewhere, tried 
to formulate a definition not of the facts 
of underdevelopment or the targets of de- 
velopment, but of the characteristics of a 
country in the process of development with 
its demographic and financial implications. 
However, on the other lines Professor 
Bonné’s conclusions are convincing and show 
the way for further clarification. 


Yet another set of socio-economic and 
particularly fiscal problems emerges from 
the fact that initiative has partly, but by no 
means entirely, moved from the individual 
to public institutions or even the state. Con- 
sequently, individual risk too has partly been 
replaced by the collective responsibilities of 
either certain groups within the state or 
the nation as a whole, which means i.e, the 
total community of taxpayers. If some of the 
revised Israel statistics, e.g. on the burden 
of taxation in Israel, had been available 
when the book was published, they would 
have added a further illustration to the 
author's inspiring remarks on the interplay 
between traditional institutions, individual 
self-determination and initiative, and the 


functions of the modern state in the process 
of economic and social development. 


Periscope over a Chinese Wall 


HA’OLAM HA’ARAVI SHEL YAMENU 
(The Contemporary Arab World), by Aharon 
Cohen, published by Sifriat Poalim, Tel Aviv, 
1958. 


he real Chinese Wall, whatever we may 

have learned about it in school, is not on 

the northern frontier of the ancient Chinese 
Empire. 

The real Chinese Wall, though it is in- 
visible and not even marked by the barbed 
wire of the Iron Curtain, lifts its sombre 
silhouette on the borders separating Israel 
from her angry neighbors. 

You can, of course, climb over the wall. 
People cross it in both directions, as do 
radio waves and some sheets of printed 
paper. Neutral countries make possible the 
further traffic of print. 

Suppose, however, that someone wants to 
show you the other side. He cannot go up 
to the summit and take a look. He has the 
press, of course. But newspapers and books 
do not tell the whole truth, There are many 
things written between the lines which the 
reader may not understand; there are both 
official and unofficial censorships; there are 
the conventional lies. 

The other side is supposed to be the 
enemy’s side. You do not look at it objective- 
ly, without prejudices and apprehensions. 
But even if you overcome your emotional 
impediments you are still not looking at 
the other side directly, you must use a 
kind of periscope. Can a periscope show 
reality in its true extent and meaning ? 

There is one writer who has embarked on 
a venture of this kind, It started some years 
ago when Aharon Cohen, after more than 
ten years devoted to the endeavor to promote 
Jewish-Arab understanding by political action 
under the Mandate and after Independence, 
turned to promoting it by publicistic activity 
— by writing a series of books about the 
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Arab world. The first volume*, devoted to the 
geographical outlines of the Arab East and 
its history from ancient times, appeared a 
number of years ago and last year was 
republished in a second edition. 

This was not the usual work of the 
orientalist, a summing up of more or less 
objective knowledge. It was a book written 
out of a deep idealistic conviction, the book 
of a Zionist strongly attached to the libera- 
tion movement of his people and at the 
same time with unlimited understanding and 
deep sympathy for the national liberation 
movement of the neighboring Arab peoples. 

It is also the work of a socialist. Who 
else could write such a book if not a person 
filled with a fervent belief in the future 
of mankind, in the vision of swords being 
hammered into ploughshares, in the possibility 
of settling the contradictions between different 
national aspirations ? 

It is not easy to write a book on Arab 
history on the basis of historical materialism, 
A Marxist analysis of history must be built 
on a wealth of facts about economic and 
social developments, and our knowledge of 
these facts is still very fragmentary. And 
yet Aharon Cohen has succeeded in giving 
a comprehensive picture of the drama of the 
Arab people, its sudden upsurge, its prolong- 
ed downfall and its rebirth in the last 
generations. 

The second volume now in our hands 
gives a general view of the modern Arab 
world; its economic structure (oil, agriculture, 
development), its social problems (standards 
of living, health, education, emancipation of 
women), the development of the national 
movement, the political order and the parties. 

This is not a “non-partisan” book. It is 
a partisan book in the best sense of the 
word: out of dry facts and statistics the 
author has built a powerful indictment 
against the depredations of colonialism and 
reaction, against exploitation by foreign 
capital and local capitalists and big land- 
owners. Aharon Cohen is a partisan of the 
toiling masses whose plight he describes 


* Hamizrah Ha’ aravi (The Arab East), by 
Aharon Cohen, published by Sifriat Poalim, 
Tel Aviv, 1955. 


in gloomy colors: the inhuman conditions of 
life, bad sanitation, slums, undernourishment 
the reactionary tax system, the  militay 
dictatorship and fake parliamentarism. He 
analyzes the development of the new social 
forces: the rise of the working class, th 
intellectuals and the middle class, and shows 
how such forces have entered the national 
movement, how the barriers between the 
Arab states and the world have fallen and 
how the torpor is being replaced by a new 
stirring and activity. This may well be the 
first time that a Zionist author has reached 
such a degree of sympathy and understand. 
ing for the liberation movement of the 
neighboring peoples. 

And yet there is a fundamental lack in 
this book, though it is one for which the 
author cannot be held responsible, because 
it is the result of the very nature of Israeli- 
Arab relationships. The kind of knowledge 
obtained through a periscope is necessarily 
blurred. The intuitive penetrations of 1 
society, of a way of living, are as a tule 
not possible by proxy. The author did have 
the opportunity of visiting several Amb 
countries, but that was a long time ago. 
The delicate process of distinguishing be 
tween abstractions and  concretizations is 
impeded by the periscope view. 

But these objective impediments cannot 
detract from the importance of the book 
and we are waiting with interest for the 
third volume which will deal with the 
political developments since the First World 
War and with Arab-Jewish relationships. 

YOSEF W ASHITZ 
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A Poet of Galilee 


SONGS FROM GALILEE, by Jamal Kawa, 
published in Nazareth. (Arabic). 


amal was born a poet. This is the first ia 
J pression one gets while reading his poems 
He is a poet who strives continually © 
draw his subject matter from life and © 
broaden his heart and mind in order © 
serve as a means for expressing the tn 
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spirit of poetry. Feeling the pride of his 
message, he considers its fulfillment quite 
seriously and expresses this point at the 
very beginning of his collection in the first 
poem “A Letter to a Literary Man” where 
he addresses the family of poets: 
Our cups run over with light, 
Are full with what is right, 
The poet is inspired by the three main forces 
that are found in the muse of poetry: beauty, 
love and justice, and stresses the integra- 
tion of these virtues in the spirit of the 
poet. He then proceeds to tell us about the 
poet's attitude to society and vice versa. 
Of the first he writes : 
To men we bring many offers; 
It makes the altar complain. 
And of the society’s attitude to the poet he 
writes : 
But some neglect our worth, 
Unshamefully show disdain. 
In spite of this bitter attitude towards the 
poet, Jamal wonders: 
Does it bring sadness to the flower 
When a pale man claims his cheeks 
are sweeter ? 
His poems in general are very charming 
with very delicate meanings, the situations 
and subjects drawn from life itself. Never- 
theless, after laying the book aside you feel 
somehow unsatisfied. This feeling of un- 
satisfaction may be ascribed to two reasons. 
The first is connected with the problem of 
all Arab writers and Arabic literature in 
Israel, which is cautious and confused in 
general; I say in general, for there are the 
few exceptions who dare to give full ex- 
Pfession to their opinions despite the many 
difficulties. Jamal seems to realize this 
situation when he writes : 
I burn with a thirst, all water 
can’t quench it, 
And despair takes hold of my heart;. 
A slave, my freedom I can’t enjoy it, 
For there is a tragedy, so awful 
that I stammer. 
There is a crime, so perfect and 
well done, 
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A group of men, unguilty, now are gone. 
I cannot speak, my tongue cannot utter. 

In brief, the problem of Arabic litera- 
ture in Israel, including the “Songs from 
Galilee,” is very similar to the problem of 
Arabs in Israel. We cannot judge it without 
taking their position into account. 

In this situation, the Arabic writer has to 
beat around the bush, hiding the greater part 
of his story, depending as it were on the 
intelligence and comprehension of the reader, 
as the case is in many of Jamal’s poems, 

It appears to me that the other reason is 
that Jamal is more like a university graduate 
whose knowledge is still passive and has 
not yet passed the trial of life; so that 
inexperienced as he is, his personality is 
still tender. 

Although he is truly convinced that the 
message of poetry is love, peace and justice, 
still he does not fully comprehend the price 
he has to pay for taking such a vow. He 
may even know that the price involves a 
long struggie but he does not seem to realize 
the terrible bitterness of that struggle of the 
poet with his own soul, in the first place, 
and with society in the second. For these 
reasons I find his verses to be quite naive 
and gentle. 

But Jamal is quite superb when he treats 
the theme of nature in his verse. Here he 
is set free and is not forced to tell of 
experiences he did not feel. One of his 
most charming poems is the “Song from 
Galilee” where the poet moves about in 
nature, listening now to the water-carrier, 
then to the nightingale repeating this pretty 
refrain : 

I come from Galilee, 

From its flowers and scents 

And its azure blue skies; 

From its freshly cool meadows 

And the fragrant orchard tufts 

Diffused in plains fertile 

From virgin Mary's docility 

And the pureness of the Cross. 
To conclude, the book “Songs from Galilee’ 
is a book to be read. It is full of the 
potentialities of a promising poet, were he 
to be able to express himself freely and to 
have the forcefulness of tested knowledge 
and experience. 














S. D. GOITEIN 


EURAFRASIA 


A s the events connected with the Suez 
Canal crisis and the Sinai campaign 
of November 1956 have demonstrated 
even to the remotest observer, peace 
and strife in the Middle East is not 
a local affair. Consequently, any real 
solution of the area’s problems cannot be 
achieved by local means and actions 
alone. The question of Arab-Israel re- 
lations is part of the greater problem 
of the future of the Middle East in 
general, and this, in turn, is indis- 
solubly connected with that of Southern 
and Western Europe. 

Geographical propinquity, a high 
degree of interdependence on the ex- 
change of the most essential commodities 
and a common history of about 2,500 
years make Southern and Western 
Europe, together with the countries of 
Northern Africa and Southwestern Asia, 
one natural unit. 

Eurafrasia, as we may call the stretch 
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of lands, say, between France and Persia 
on the one hand and between Sweden 
and Abyssinia on the other, is the cradle 
of many of humanity's most essential 
achievements: Greek thought and art, the 
three monotheistic religions and ethics, 
parliamentarism and constitutional go- 
vernment and the scientific and technical 
civilization which came to maturity 
during the nineteenth century. Until 
fifty years ago, Eurafrasia was also the 
political center of the world, guarantee- 
ing a long period of peace. The pre- 
sent state of permanent unrest is due 
to the fact that the one center has been 
replaced by an uneasy balance of two 
other rivals. 


The great wars of the twentieth cen- 
tury and the various forms by which the 
European powers intruded into the 
countries of the Middle East have to 
be regarded as unsuccessful attempts to 
do what has to be done: to work for the 
economic as well as the political unity 
of the countries of Eurafrasia. The uni- 
fication of from two to four hundred 
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millions of people with the most 
splendid record in history into one more 
or less integrated political body would 
create a third world power able to con- 
tribute substantially to permanent world 
peace and prosperity. 

It is natural that the leaders of the 
established states of Eastern and South- 
ern Europe are more aware of the 
urgent necessity of becoming strong 
through joining greater units than those 
of the newly-created autonomous states 
of the Middle East. The European Coal 
and Steel Community, which comprises 
France, Western Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg 
and which, in these days, is being 
moulded into the even tighter unit of 
the Common Market Countries, as well 
as several other agencies working to- 
wards European or European-Middle 
Eastern federation, are indications of the 
direction in which things are moving. 

For the Arabs there exists the para- 
doxical situation that they have 
far more prospects of being united into 
one state, or at least one strong fede- 
ration, if they join the greater unit of 
a Eurafrasian authority than if they re. 
main aloof. For that long and compara- 
tively thin tract of land which stretches 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian 
Gulf hardly has the making of a solid 
compact state of international weight. 
Within Eurafrasia, however, the Arabs 
would be one of the main constituents 
of the central power of the world. 

Culturally, too, the Arabs belong toge- 
ther with the other peoples of Eurafrasia. 
Arabic Islam professedly took over the 
heritage of Judaism and Christianity, as 
well as that of Greece and Persia. In its 
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turn, during the Middle Ages, Islamic 
Arab civilization considerably influenced 
Southern and Western Europe, as the 
many Arabic loanwords in the languages 
of these peoples prove. The last 150 
years again saw the closest relations 
between the northwestern and south- 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 
It is not through mere chance that 
the new civil codes of Egypt 
and Syria (both of 1949) go back in 
the last instance to the Code Napoleon. 


|' would be superficial to regard the 

present impasse in the relations be- 
tween the Western Powers, as repre- 
sented by France, for instance, and the 
Arab states, as a permanent phenomenon. 
Viewed from a higher standpoint, it is 
rather a domestic quarrel between the 
senior and someé junior members of the 
same family. Likewise it seems hazard- 
ous to assume that the so-called Afro- 
Asian bloc in the U.N. will continue 
its existence indefinitely. Anti-colonial- 
ism is a dubious bond for states which 
are actually independent; it is due to 
fade away in the face of mightier facts 
of geography, common economic inter- 
ests and political realities. 

Eurafrasia is the answer to the needs 
of the region and to the longing for 
peace of the world at large. Although 
it is in the very nature of such a historic- 
al process that it will take a long time 
to be realized, the very prospect would 
bring about a change of mind and a 
new attitude to many standing contro- 
versies. 

One of the disputes which are due to 
disappear under the impact of the new 
conception of Eurafrasia is the tension 
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between Israel and her neighbors. Israel 
belongs both to the East and to the 
West. However, so does Egypt, although 
in a different manner, as Taha Hussein 
has shown in his ‘The Future of Civil- 
ization in Egypt,” and so do Turkey 
and Lebanon and parts of North Africa 
and other countries of the Middle East. 
As Eurafrasian unity grows, the relations 
between Israel and her neighbors will 
lose the present acerbity of an ideo- 
logical antagonism. 

There are a number of other factors, 
of a more spiritual and ideological na- 
ture, which make for unity between the 
peoples of Eurafrasia. To discuss them 
here would lead us too afar. Suffice it 
to say that the social security and welfare 
services which some of the more ad- 
vanced states bestow on their citizens, 
together with the freedom of competi- 
tion prevailing in them, could provide 
an example which, with appropriate 
local variations, could serve as a true 
safeguard for the peaceful internal de- 
velopment of the other lands of the area. 


he idea common to the three mono- 

theistic religions, that man is bound 
above all to work for his own moral 
spiritual perfection, while serving the 
community, could become a new basis 
for the development of a healthy indi- 
vidualism, as opposed to the ideals of 
conformity, recommended as the path 
to success, and to the party-line as a 
means of strengthening the monoli- 
thic state. 

All in all a revived Eurafrasia could 
be a blessing for the world not only as 
a safeguard for peace, but also as a 
spiritual fountain of moral and spiritual 
values. The Jewish and Arab peoples, 
in particular, who in the past have 
contributed so much to the common 
stock of human value, are called once 
again to contribute their share. It would 
be a tragedy if they went on indefinitely 
wasting their energies in a barren feud. 
The greater framework of Eurafrasia 
could give them the opportunity of 
showing whether they are worthy of 
their great past. 














MAY ist — 1958 


The traditional May First parades were 
inspired this year by the enthusiasm of the 
State's Tenth Anniversary. Over 60,000 
workers, from Histadrut enterprises, trade 
unions and kibbutzim, marched in the three 
principal cities. The many floats and slogans 
called not only for changes and improve- 
ments, but also emphasized the important 
tole of the Jewish worker in the building 
of the State. 

The festive atmosphere was unfortunately 
disturbed in Nazareth, where as usual the 
different wings of the Labor Movement 
carried out separate demonstrations in which 
the dominant slogans were the demand for 
the abolition of the military government and 
for equality for the Arab citizens. 

The Communists, however, had refused 
to accept the time allocated to them by the 
authorities (the late afternoon), which they 
claimed was an act of discrimination de- 
signed to make it difficult for them to carry 
out their demonstration. Instead they resorted 
to violence in which many Arab citizens and 
police were injured, The events in Nazareth 
have excited public opinion in Israel, many 
criticing the inflexibility of the authorities 
as well as the apparent decision of the 
Communist leadership to adopt a “line” of 
incitement and violence. 


Organizing Arab Workers 


It is not very difficult to reach the 
Workers’ Council in Nahariya. The new and 
attractive two-storied building stands at the 
entrance to the neat town. There is a great 


deal of movement within the building and 
its environs; large numbers of people are 
constantly entering and leaving, filling the 
air with a babel of tongues. One of the 
languages which can be heard is the Pa- 
lestinian Arabic dialect, since the building 
also houses the offices of the Jewish Fe- 
deration of Labor's (Histadrut) department 
for the Arab worker of the Western Galilee. 
In one of these offices, on the second floor, 
I found Gazi al-Sa’adi, the secretary of the 
department. 

Gazi, a young man not yet thirty, short 
in stature and with the face of a child, dress- 
ed in European clothes, was sitting behind 
his desk. Opposite him sat an aged worker 
who had come to complain that his employer 
did not pay his share to the insurance fund. 
Gazi promised to take care of the matter and 
the old man left, his place immediately taken 
by another Arab, this time from Peki’in 
village, who was making his first visit to 
the trade union office. 

“Who is Gazi Al-Sa’adi?” he asked. 

Gazi invited him with a smile to sit down. 
(He later explained to me that his smile 
was partly to dispel the suspicion awakened 
by his youthful appearance which makes it 
difficult for his “clients” to believe that he 
was really the secretary.) 

The man from Peki’in sat down and told 
his story. Together with a number of other 
workers he was employed in a “Solel Boneh” 
grinding-mill. The workers were under the 
impression that “Solel Boneh’ was not pay- 
ing them a fair wage and they had sent him 
to ask for advice. He added that they had 
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decided to strike if they were not given one 
hundred prutot more per hour. 

“The strike is the last weapon,” Gazi 
told them. “Give me a little time and I'll 
speak to the manager of the plant.” 

“Ask more,” the aged worker who had 
not left the office suggested, “and then they'll 
offer you what you really want.” 

“We don’t have to argue,” Yussef from 
Peki’in said, “I don’t think we have to bar- 
gain with them, 100 prutot an hour seems 
reasonable and we have to get it.” 

“True,” the secretary agreed. “Tomorrow 
I'll visit your plant and we'll see what the 
manager says.” 


The door opened again and a young, sun- 
burnt fellow with a long cultivated mustache 
came in, limping slightly. He had come to 
demand his rights from the national insurance 
fund after having been hurt in an accident 
while at work. Gazi informed him that his 
case had been settled and that he should go 
directly to the insurance office in order to 
get his money. 

Now the secretary was free to give me a 
little time. 

“We have two possible ways of organiz- 
ing the Arab workers,” he began to explain. 
“We can win their trust by supplying trade 
union help to those needing it and prove 
that organization is worthwhile, or we can 
compel them either to organize or be driven 
from their places of work. Of course we 
prefer the first — though it’s slower.” 

As an example he told me the story of 
the strike of the 61 building-block and tile 
workers in the Nahariya region. The em- 
ployers had paid them 3.750 Israeli pounds 
for every 100 blocks, without making any 
payments either to the national insurance 
fund, the Sick Fund or the vacation fund. 
The workers had always complained but since 
the were not organized in a trade union 
their complaints remained without avail. A 
number of attempts had been made to orga- 
nize them but had not succeeded. 


This year some of the workers showed a 
greater inclination to join a union. The Arab 
trade union section had turned to the em- 
ployers with a demand for a raise but the 
employes, who were supported by the Crafts’ 
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Association (Hitachdut Baalei Mla’cha) had 
refused even to enter negotiations. A strike 
was therefore proclaimed, which lasted six 
weeks and which shut down all six plants 
in the area. The employers made a number 
of attempts to bribe the workers, and one of 
the employers tried to break the strike by 
bringing in unemployed Jewish workers, per- 
haps even hoping to provoke fights between 
the Arab strikers and the Jews. The pickets 
however did not interfere with the Jewish 
workers, but immediately informed the Work- 
ers’ Council, which had the work stopped. 


The employers finally had no alternative, 
and after 6 sessions in the regional office 
of the Ministry of Labor, settled the strike 
and accepted all the conditions. Wages were 
raised to 4.500 Israeli Pounds for 100 blocks, 
with additional payments to all the the funds. 


“All the workers are organized today,” 
Gazi told me. ‘They were convinced that we 
really intended to help them. The strike 
fund of the Federation of Labor paid out 
9000 Israeli Pounds in strike benefits. 


“The news of the strike reached every 
Arab home in Israel, and Arab workers have 
been turning the matter over in their minds. 
Now when they have problems on_ their 
jobs they'll come to the trade union for 
advice and be more willing to organize.” 
With these concluding words, Gazi Al-Sa’adi 
ended his remarks and opened the door to 
let in the man who was waiting. 

A.M. 


Conference of Arab Women 


A conference attended by 70 Arab women 
from Nazareth, Acre, Haifa, Jaffa, Taibe, 
Daliat el-Karmil and Kefar Yasif was held 
in Tel Aviv in April under the auspices of 
Moetzet Hapoalot (the Women’s Labor Coun- 
cil of the Histadrut). 


The Director of the Women’s Club in 
Nazareth, Mrs, Fahima Jarjura, talked about 
the activities of the Arab women in Israel, 
and demanded representation in the Knesset, 
Israel's parliament, for Arab women. She 
called for the raising of the cultural standard 
of the Arab women, and described the 
activities of the club she headed, which 
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include sewing courses, instruction in house- 
keeping and Arab language classes, and which 
are attended by about 50 regular participants. 

Miss Hoda Nushif, the coordinator of the 
Community Center in the village of Taibe, 
in the Little Triangle, who was the first 
Moslem woman to complete her studies at 
the Hebrew University (in social science and 
education), demanded the broadening of the 
fields of interest and activity of local Arab 
women through the establishment of more 
clubs all over the country. 

Huria a-Shami, a young Druze woman from 
Daliat el-Karmil, asked that more attention 
be given to the problems facing the Druze 
women. 

Yehudit Simhonit, a member of the Knes- 
set, who was the last speaker, expressed her 
appreciation of the achievements of Arab 
women in Israel and their ardent desire to 
play a more prominent role in their society. 
She called upon the Arab women of the 
state to learn from the example of the women 
of the Histadrut, who were able to be both 
good mothers and good workers. 

An exhibition held before the conference 
demonstrated the work done by Arab women 
in their clubs and villages. 


Exhibitions in Arab Schools 


Many exhibitions marking the tenth an- 
niversary of Israel’s independence are now 
being held all over the country. These in- 
clude over 40 exhibitions in primary Arab 
schools. Most of these attempt to display 
Istael’s achievements in agriculture, develop- 
ment, health and education — subjects which 
have been taught in these schools. Also pro- 
minently featured is the progress expected 
in Arab villages during the next decade of 
independence. 

In the school in the village of Umm 
el-Fahm, for example, the pupils made two 
models showing the present-day Umm el-Fahm 
and the Umm el-Fahm of the future, The 
latter is an interesting derivation from a 
modern, progressive Jewish village, with its 
characteristic planning and services. 

In another school the children had prepared 
a model of a planned agricultural settlement, 
similar to the kibbutz. By the use of pictures, 
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drawings and other live methods of present- 
ation the process of baking bread was il- 
lustrated, from the preparation of the soil 
for planting the grain to the finished product. 

Inspectors visiting the schools on behalf 
of the Ministry of Education and Culture 
expressed their astonishment and pleasure at 
the high standard of the exhibitions, and at 
the painstaking work invested by teachers and 
pupils in their preparation. 


Bedouin Graze in Lakhish 


Because of the severe drought which has 
affected thousands of acres of land in the 
Negev, the Bedouin of the area have been 
allowed to leave their encampments and trek 
north to the Lakhish region in search of 
grazing. 40,000 acres of pasture land have 
been placed at their disposal. The Govern- 
ment is buying up 5,000 acres of stunted 
barley from 20 Negev settlements and hand- 
ing over the crop to the Bedouin for hand 
reaping. The crop, which cannot be harvested 
by machine because of the shortness of the 
stalk, should yield about a quarter of the 
normal yield for this region. This will partly 
compensate the Bedouin for their loss. 

The Ministry of Agriculture intends laying 
a 3-inch, 10-kilometer pipe line to the area 
where the Bedouin are grazing their sheep 
and camels. The Ministry has formed a com- 
mittee of Bedouin to supervise the work of 
laying the pipe lines, which will cost about 
IL. 80,000 and bring water to the flocks. 


Guests from Burma 


Five official delegates from Burma recently 
visited Israel. U Maung, Secretary-General 
of the Ministry of Defense, headed the de- 
legation. Other members were Brigadier Tin 
Pe, the Burmese Quartermaster-General, Cap- 
tain B. D. Barber, a naval officer, Mr. Ba Ba, 
Chief Engineer of the Defense Ministry, and 
Mr. Kyu Kyaw, a military engineer. The 
delegation studied various aspects of Israel’s 
Defense Organization, particularly the Nachal 
scheme, under which soldiers spend part of 
their military service period in agricultural 
settlements. This scheme might be used to 
settle ex-soldiers in Burma’s border areas. 
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Harnessing the Sun 


The first solar generator designed to 
produce steam at a cost no greater than that 
involved in the use of conventional fuel under 
local conditions has been devised by the 
National Physical Laboratory of the Israel 
Research Council. A preliminary model of a 
pilot plant has been shown at the Negev 
Research Institute at Beersheba. While further 
research into the practical applicability of 
this generator on a large scale is still going 
on, the Director of the Laboratory, Mr. Harry 
Zvi Tabor, a young London-trained physicist, 
won international recognition for his work in 
this field when the Ford Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the UNESCO 
gave him a total of $100,000 in yearly grants 
for further research. 

The age-old dream of the world’s scientists 
of harnessing the sun’s limitless energy has been 
given top research priority in Israel, with her 
scarcity of mineral fuel resources and her 
abundant sunshine for at least eight months 
of the year. 


The effort invested soon gave results. Under 
Mr. Tabor’s direction, the Laboratory develop- 
ed a coating for water pipes which acts like 
a one-way valve on sunrays: it allows 
them to be absorbed and to heat the water 
in the pipe, but prevents the heat so gained 
from being lost by radiation to the surround- 
ing air. The Rockefeller Foundation, in an- 
nouncing its award, stated that “the develop- 
ment of an almost perfect coating for solar 
collectors is one of the major achievements 
of research in solar energy.” 

Oo October 9, 1955, the first steam gener- 
ator built on this principle was put into 
operation on the grounds of the Physical 
Laboratory in Jerusalem. 

The researchers now began the second stage 
of the project; to lower the initial costs of 
the equipment to a level where it would be 
worthwhile to build it on a large scale in 
the Negev — Israel’s large, sparsely inhabited 


area in the South — and to raise the tem- 
perature of the steam produced. After a 
further two year’s experimentation, a small 
unit has now been set up at the Negev 
Research Institute in Beersheba, where it is 
hoped that steam will be produced at more 
or less the same cost as in a fuel-driven 


boiler. 


Jewish and Arab Authors Meet 


A meeting of Arab and Jewish authors in 
Israel took place recently at the “Milo” 
literary club in Tel Aviv. 

Eliahu Khazoum, who lectured on Arabic 
literature in Israel, pointed out that all the 
Arab writers had left the country in 1948, 
and for several years hardly any indigenous 
Arabic literature had been produced here. 
However, the younger generation of Arabs 
growing up in Israel had lately begun to 
produce original work of interest. 

The Arab author Mustafa Marad, a teacher 
who has written several text books, read one 
of his stories, whose theme was hatred of 
war. Jamal Kawar from Nazareth recited two 
of his poems, and Keisar Karkabi from 
Shafr’am read a short story. 

The 23-year-old poet, Rashid Hussein, from 
the village of Musmus, near Afula, read two 
of his poems, one of which was written in 
fluent literary Hebrew. He was enthusiastical- 
ly received by the gathering. 

After these readings, the Jewish and Arab 
authors sat down to discuss problems of 
literary creation and the situation of the Arab 
citizens of Israel. 

The following day a study day was held. 
This opened with a lecture by Eliahu Kha- 
zoum, delivered in Arabic, on ‘Trends in 
General Literature and Their Influence on 
Modern Arabic Literature.” Reuven Barkatt, 
Director of the Political Department of the 
Histadrut, spoke on the role of the Arab 
writer and intellectual in Israel. 
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IN THE ARAB WORLD 


Spanish and Portuguese in Egypt 


Interest in the countries of the Mediter- 
ranean basin is growing in Egypt. A sign of 
this interest is the introduction of the study 
of Spanish and Portuguese in addition to 
other Mediterranean languages (including 
Hebrew) which have been studied in the uni- 
versities for some time. The literary journal 
“Al-Adob” announced recently that the Hum- 
anities Faculty of the University of Cairo 
had decided to open a School of Spanish 
Language and Literature. A School of Portu- 
guese has been opened in the University of 
Alexandria. 


Expansion of Arab 
Female Education 


The education of girls is undergoing a 
process of constant expansion in most Arab 
countries. The number of girls registered in 
schools in Egypt has grown by 436% as 
compared with 1931. But in spite of this 
advance only 26 of every hundred girls from 
6 to 7 years of age are registered in school, 
as compared with 52 out of every hundred 
boys. 

As is to be expected, the number of girls 
attending school is higher in the cities than 
in the villages, where the picture is made 
even worse by the fact that 19 of every 
20 girls leave school before completion. 


Saudi Arabia and Yemen have no schools 
for girls at all. Education for each of the 
sexes is separate in Lebanon but the number 
of schools for girls is equal to that of boys 
and the curriculum is the same for both. 

Representatives of the Arab Ministries for 
Education met three years ago to discuss the 
problems of female education. Among the 


legislation which they recommended were 
laws forbidding the marriage of girls less 
than 15 years of age, the forbidding of 
employment for wages of girls of compulsory 
education age — from 6 to 12. The con- 
ference also suggested that girls be taught 
sewing, home economy, child care and other 
similar subject. 


Birth Control Debated in Egypt 


A heated debate took place in Egypt re- 
cently on the desirability of birth control. 

The advocates of birth control stressed the 
heavy burden borne by Egypt, which is un- 
able to supply the needs of all its 23 million 
inhabitants and yet witnesses an annual na- 
tural increase of 400,000 souls. This view- 
point was represented by the editor of the 
influential newspaper “Al Akhbar,” who wrote: 
“I would rather Egypt had 20 million satis- 
fied citizens than 40 million hungry ones.” 

Those in favor of birth control demanded 
the introduction of sex education in all 
Egyptian schools and a widespread campaign 
through the radio, press, cinemas and theaters, 
in order to combat the widespread belief that 
“everything comes from Allah’ and that every 
child brought into the world has his living 
guaranteed to him. 


However, the Egyptian paper ‘Al Goum- 
haria’” — the mouthpiece of the revolutionary 
officers’ group which overthrew Farouk in 
1953 — published an impassioned attack on 
the birth control proposals: “Let Egypt become 
fruitful and multiply, for Egypt is destined to 
expand and grow, to develop and become 
prosperous. We must think of the future and 
not only of the present. Do not forget that 
we live in the thinly-populated African con- 
tinent, with its tremendous natural resources, 
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which will one day be subject to our influ- 
ence. And we must also remember that Egypt 
is only one branch of the Arab World; when 
Arab unity will be achieved we will be able 
to direct the surplus Egyptian population to 
the other Arab countries.” 

“Those who see the future clearly,” con- 
cluded ‘Al Goumharia,” know that Egypt's 
problem in the future will not be surplus 
population but shortage of manpower.” 


Shortage of Women in Sudan 


The shortage of women in the Sudan has 
caused a grave social crisis. The number of 
males is disproportionately larger than the 
number of females, and the discrepancy grows 
larger every year, especially in the Northern 
Sudan. The last population census revealed 
that the number of females exceeds the num- 
ber of males in only two regions (Narfir in 
the west and the area near the equator in the 
south). The head of the census stated that as 
a result of this situation the surplus of women 
in these areas should be transferred to the 
other parts of the country. 

The census further revealed that 15% 
of the married men in the Sudan had more 
than one wife. 80% of those who had more 
than one wife had two wives, while the other 
20% had three or more wives. 

The population of the Sudan is approxi- 
mately 10 million. 40% of these are Arabs, 
and the remainder Africans, belonging to 597 
tribes, each possessing its own language and 
individual traditions and customs. 


The Cairo-Akaba Road 


Work has begun on the new road between 
Cairo and the Gulf of Akaba. The road, 
which will be 290 kilometers (180 miles) 
long, will pass through the town of Suez. 

The road is intended to link the two parts 


of the United Arab Republic (Egypt and 
Syria) together. Cars will be able to travel 
from Cairo to Damascus by road, with the 
exception of a small section in the Gulf of 
Akaba, where 4 boats will ferry cars from the 
Egyptian coast to the coast of Saudi Arabia, 


Roads and Railroads in Jordan 


The Jordanian Ministry of Public Works has 
allocated 2 million dinars (about $5.6 million) 
for the contruction of new roads in 1958-59, 
These roads, which will be mainly in agri- 
cultural areas, will assist the farmers to har- 
vest their produce. Roads will also be built 
from the main cities to historical sites, in or- 
der to foster tourism. 

A sum of 250,000 dinars (about $700,000) 
has been set aside to build bridges on the 
desert highway now being completed between 
Amman and Akaba. The Government is speed- 
ing up the completion of the road, which is 
expected to be opened together with the en- 
larged Akaba harbor in 1959. The road is 206 
kilometers (130 miles) long, and it will cost 
about 2.25 million dinars ($6.3 million). 


Oil Revenues in Iraq 


Oil revenues in Iraq are expected to reach 
100 million dinars this year, as compared 
with 48 million dinars last year. This large 
increase is accounted for by the increased pro- 
duction in the southern fields, and the re- 
sumption of production in the northern fields 
in April 1958. 

The loss to Iraq caused by the closing of 
the Haifa pipe line in 1948 is estimated at 
150 million dinars, The Iraqi Government re- 
cently discussed the possibility of skirting the 
Haifa pipe line by constructing a line to Maf- 
rak and from there to Sidon in Lebanon, in 
order to handle another 7 million tons of oil 
annually. 
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The Economic Problem of Under- 
developed Communities 


I feel I owe it to your readers to elaborate 
the ideas condensed in my letter to Prof. 
Bonné printed in your March issue. Prof. 
Bonné feels that there is no_ satisfactory 
solution of the problem of preserving the 
traditional values of an Oriental society while 
taising its standard of living by the introduc- 
tion of modern economic methods. I am con- 
tending, on the other hand, that the East- 
West conflict has arisen because of the false 
moral basic assumptions of the machinery of 
‘modern economic methods’, and that unless 
this is recognised, what is most precious in 
traditional values may be sacrificed to 
material prosperity, on the American pattern, 
which is soul-destroying — indeed, so soul- 
destroying that such atrocities as the bombing 
of Guernica or Hiroshima are condoned, and 
policy is now based on the threat of the 
repetition, hundreds of times intensified, of 
this barbarism. 

How has this dehumanising of the human 
being come about ? 

By the social organization, underlying the 
economic development of Western society in 
the 19th century, men and women were 
divided into roughly three classes: business- 
men or entrepreneurs, wage-earners and in- 
vestors. The business-man (replaced now by 
‘the captain of industry’) launched enterprises, 
took risks, and employed workers; the wage- 
earners gave their skill and labor; and as 
for the investors — “by the system of in- 
vestment” writes Keynes, “the active business 
class could call to the aid of their enterprises 
not only their own wealth but the savings 
of the whole community; and the professional 
and propertied classes, on the other hand, 





could find an employment for their resources 
which involved them in little trouble, no 
responsibility, and (it was believed) small 
risk. For a hundred years the system worked 
throughout Europe with an _ extraordinary 
success, and facilitated the growing of wealth 
on an unprecedented scale.” The engine which 
drove this machine was ‘profit’; the profit- 
motive was the basic assumption of econom- 
ists, the force which made the system func- 
tion; and here, I contend, is the moral 
fallacy upon which the whole system is 
foundering. 

“The productive greatness of the leading 
economist” says Buber in ‘I and Thou’, “is 
bound up with the fact that he looks on 
men with whom he has to deal not as 
bearers of the Thou, but as centers of work 
and effort whose particular capabilities it is 
his concern to estimate and utilize.” 

The wage-earner class outnumbered the 
others a thousandfold, and man’s labor be- 
came a ‘commodity’, one of ‘the costs of 
production; the human being was approach- 
ed not as an end-in-himself — i.e. a 
person — but as a means, a tool. Earners 
were either drafted into factories and offices, 
here to stand or sit for 12 or 10 or 8 hours 
a day at some mechanical operation, work 
bereft of joy and opportunity of creativity; 
or else engaged at exhausting physical labor 
in mines and docks: and their lives depend- 
ed upon submission to these conditions. The 
earner had to suppress his creative urges, 
his interests, so that the economic machine 
might function smoothly, and human re- 
tionship was subordinated to function and 
status, so that society became permeated with 


‘insincerity, and — beyond the limits of 


employment — irresponsibility. 
It was against this exploitation that social- 








ists revolted and the Peoples’ Democracies 
arose; and if. — as Prof. Bonné remarks — 
there is not much difference between the 
Western and Eastern blocs in the organiza- 
tion of industrial efficiency, at least, by 
adding public ownership to it, employment 
in the Eastern bloc is not at the mercy of 
trade expansion and depression, and a 
person’s livelihood is on a securer and more 
equitable basis. Moreover, in extenuation, 
Russia and China plead the imperative need 
of rapid technological development to enable 
them, in self-defence, to catch up with their 
avowed enemies. The socialist ideal finds 
truer expression in the educational field, 
where equal opportunity and high standards 
prevail, and individual talent is encouraged. 
But whatever the ideal may be, in present 
circumstances in the Eastern bloc as well as 
in the West, man’s personality is sacrificed 
to ‘efficiency’; and this is the cause of our 
awful predicament. 


Therefore, when envisaging the problems 
of the so-called under-developed communities, 
let us plan first and foremost to preserve 
the possibility of genuine human relation- 
ships between persons, Here, it seems to me, 
Ghandi and Vinoba Bhave are better guides 
tham European economists. They advocate 
raising the standard of living gradually — 
as in the kibbutz — by a village economy 
based on local handicrafts and agriculture; 
work, that is to say, which engages a man’s 
or woman’s whole energy and capability, and 
where, therefore, judgment can be exercised 
and personality expressed, in a community 
whose prosperity depends upon co-operation. 
Thus man’s thought, ingenuity and will- 
power will be exercised and nourished, and 
a moral basis restored to society for the 
lack of which mankind is now threatened 
with disaster. 

London NAOMI BIRNBERG 


On “The Hope that Failed” 


Please permit me to make a brief comment 
on Michael Assaf’s article “The Hope That 
Failed.” With Assaf and many other Israeli 
socialists I regret the failure of the Arab 
socialists to meet with the Israeli socialists. 

Michael Assaf, however, overlooked a re- 
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mark that Aflek, the secretary-general of the 
Ba'ath party made in February in Beirut 
He said that he believed there were hardly 
any socialists in Israel, and he added, and 
this is important, for if there were they 
would have opposed the Sinai invasion. Was 
Aflek wrong ? . 

Let me also make a comment on Mr. 
Herzl Berger's reply to Mr. Koussa, in which 
he stresses that 35,000 Arab refugees did, 
indeed, return to Israel after 1949. Mr. Ben- 
Gurion in his article in the New York Times 
of April 20th gives a figure of 30,000. The 
difference in these figures is indicative that 
neither Mr. Ben-Gurion nor Mr, Berger 
knows what the true figure is, and they 
both are guessing. I suggest that a Jewish 
Arab Committee be formed to investigate 
the true figures. 

Chicago BRIJEN K. GUPTA 


An Answer to Critics 

I had already seen two criticisms of Fenner 
Brockway’s article “Syrian Socialists Talk of 
Peace,”’ and of the editors of NEW OUTLOOK 
for publishing it, before I read Mr. Assaf’s 
article on the same subject in the April 
issue. 

What this writer cannot understand is 
why Mr, Assaf should have felt himself 
compelled to write his comments on “The 
Hope that Failed,’ and to join in the chorus 
of glee that the “unrealists’” have again 
been proven wrong. 

NEW OUTLOOK proclaims in its State 
ment of Purpose, which is printed on the 
second page of every issue, that it... “will 
strive to reflect those aspirations and accom 
plishments... that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the area and could, 
given the elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and produce an evéi 
greater abundance of well-being and hap 
piness.”’ 

We have no illusions of the possibilities 
of an immediate peace with any Arab county. 
nor even of real fraternal discussions be 
tween Israeli and Arab socialists. We a 
certainly all aware of the role which “ast 
Israelism” unfortunately plays in Arab polit 
ical life today. The effects of impending 
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wiity with Egypt must have been to in- 
crease the force of the nationalistic elements 
in the Al-Baath Party, as well as in Syrian 
society in general) at the expense of the 
more progressive social forces. Inevitably, and 
to our regret, Prof. Aflek’s trial balloon 
collapsed and he was compelled, two months 
later, to repudiate his own words, though 
he must know that Fenner Brockway’s inter- 
national reputation will make the compulsive 
nature of the repudiation only too clear. 

Was NEW OUTLOOK right in playing 
up this point of light in the current darkness? 
Is it not its primary purpose, as stated in 
its “Statement of Purpose,” to seek out and 
to express every aspiration, however small, 
that might point the way to an eventual 
settlement ? 

Eventual — but not apocalyptic. If Mr. 
Assaf believes that talk of peace or the 
need to find such rays of light and to 
encourage them must be relegated to the 
time when “the lion shall dwell with the 
lamb...” then why waste time now with such 
a publication as NEW OUTLOOK ? The 
truth is that some critics of the journal 
have asked that question in all frankness 
and answered it in the negative. 

The very fact that a person of Michel 
Aflek’s stature could say what he did to 
Mr. Brockway only strengthens my belief 
that there is meaning in maintaining NEW 
OUTLOOK as a channel for discussion and 
that if it is hopeless in the present circum- 
stances to expect any rapprochement with 
the Arab Governments, then it must be the 
tak of NEW OUTLOOK and of other 
forward looking institutions in Israel to 
seek out and to find some points of con- 
tact with groups or individuals within the 
Atab world who may have come to question 
the validity of the present stands of the Arab 
leadership. If it means being unrealistic at 
time, then so be it. 


Tel Aviv SHMUEL DOV 


The Arab School in Israel 


I have read both Rashid Hussein’s article 
about the “Arab School in Israel” (NEW 
OUTLOOK, November 1947), and Mr. Mu- 


allim’s answer (February). My impression is 
that Mr, Muallim’s letter does not answer Mr. 
Hussein’s claims. In fact, no answer nor apo- 
logy can be given tq these claims for they are 
absolutely true and undeniable. 

What Mr. Muallim wants to prove is that 
the situation of Arab education here is much 
better than in Egypt. Can such a comparison 
be considered a fitting reply to what Mr. Hus- 
sein says? It seems to me that even Mr. 
Hussein agrees to this fact. Besides, his main 
claims do not concern the quantity of schools 
built in Arab villages, but the quality of edu- 
cation given to the young Arab generation in 
our state. 


Any comparison between Israel and the Arab 
states is dangerous because one may draw 
from it the conclusion that the present situa- 
tion of the Arab minority should be perpe- 
tuated. If there is room for comparison then 
it should be between the level of education 
that Jewish and Arab students receive. Then 
we will see that there’s still much to improve. 
To this let me add, that as a Jew I under- 
stand Mr, Hussein’s claims quite well, and 
share them. 

Whoever wants to promote Jewish-Arab 
understanding has to to join his voice to Mr. 
Hussein's protest against the Arab students 
being torn away from their natural ties with 
the Arab national spirit. We want the Arabs 
we talk to and shake hands with to stand 
upright and proud. We want them to be 
proud of their nation, their culture and their 
spiritual heritage and not suffer from an infe- 
riority complex. Only such Arabs can faithful- 
ly serve the cause of peace and brotherhood 
between the two nations. 


That is why I felt stings of conscience 
when I read the young poet's article. I cannot 
understand why Mr. Muallim ignores the 
above-mentioned unshakeable facts. 


Mr. Hussein’s article deserves a fitting 
answer, but there is no fitting answer except 
by a radical change in the present situation in 
the field of Arab education in Israel. 

Let us hope that this indispensable change 
will come. 

JOSEPH AMITAI 
Kibbutz Gvulot 











ECONOMIC REVIEW 


YEHUDA KUTOWITZ 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF AGRARIAN REFORM IN EGYPT 


t was pointed out in a previous article 
(NEW OUTLOOK, April 1958) that the 
objectives of the Egyptian Agrarian Reform 
were mainly social, i.e.. a better distribution 
of agricultural income and wealth, and that 
a moderate success was achieved in this 
respect. 

The limited scope of the reform, however, 
as well as increasing population pressure 
tend to counteract the effects of the reform, 
so that even the moderate social objectives 
of the reform may not hold in the long run. 
Moreover, a better redistribution of the in- 
come and wealth is apt to have an adverse 
effect on the economic performance of the 
country as well as on economic develop- 
ment, unless appropriate measures are taken. 

There are three main effects that should 
be distinguished in the analysis: a) partial 
short-term effects on the current production 
of the affected parts of the agricultural 
sector, b) partial long-term effects on the 
development of the agricultural sector and 
c) general effects on the long-term develop- 
ment of the whole economy. 

There is no agreement between economists 
as to the effect of the reform on the 
current production of agriculture. The re- 
form increases the peasant’s share of the 
product of his land, thus raising his income 
for any given amount of work, On the face 
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of it, this fact should have provided him 
with an increased incentive for more work, 
but such an effect should not be taken for 
granted. In many cases quite the reverse 
will occur, the peasants will work less when 
his income increases. This is due to the so- 
called “income effect,” i.e. the tendency of 
the individual to keep his customary income 
and standard of living in the short run, in 
spite of changes in his rate of income, so 
that he changes the amount of his work 
so as to keep the same level of income. 
This effect is particularly strong in primitive 
societies, where the needs of the people are 
simple and they have no ambitions towards 
higher levels of living. 


The Egyptian peasant may prove to be 
such a case, Moreover, the drive of the 
landlord together with the pressure of the 
population were major factors in contribut- 
ing towards the intensive land cultivation. 
But after the reform, without the landlord's 
drive and with a guaranteed title to a five- 
feddan holding, a sharp drop in working 
hours and, as a consequence, in the yields 
of the distributed estates were to be expected. 

Another problem faced by the Egyptian 
Government was that of the efficient 
organization of the distributed estates. Many 
of the larger estates, though rented to the 
peasants in small units, were actually manag- 
ed as one unit, with a professional staff 
planning and controlling cultivation, distribut- 
ing seeds and fertilizers, extending credit 
and organizing the sale of the product. 

The Egyptian Government, well aware of 
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the efficiency problem, took special measures 
to relieve it. Although the large estates were 
formally distributed to the cultivators and 
registered in their names, the former organiza- 
tion was kept. The new owners were to 
form cooperatives which were to take over 
most of the functions of the landlord. As 
the peasants could not be expected to 
manage the cooperatives efficiently, the Go- 
vernment appointed the managerial staff (in 
most cases the former professional staff) 
which carried out the executive functions 
with the aid of an advisory committee elected 
by the cooperative members. Formally, the 
advisory committee should have have had 
control over the affairs of the cooperative, 
but in practice it is actually run by the 
executives appointed by the Government till 
such time as the representatives of the 
peasants will be capable of taking over. 

The functions of the cooperative cover a 
wide range: from purely economic activities 
to social and health services. The manager 
of the cooperative decides on the crops to 
be sown and the system of cultivation. 
Usually, most of the cultivation is carried 
out separately by the individual farmers, 
but in some cases where machines are used, 
they are rented or bought by the cooperative 
and cultivation is collective. The cooperative 
is responsible for the distribution of selected 
seeds and fertilizers and for the marketing 
of the products. Under most crop rotation 
systems the cotton and wheat crops are sold 
by the cooperative and the proceeds distribut- 
ed to the cooperative members according to 
their respective shares after deductions for 
expenses and allocations to reserves and in- 
vestment funds, 


Another very important function of the 
cooperative is its credit function. The cooper- 
ative acts like a credit society. It is responsible 
for the allocation of credit among the 
members and controls its appropriate use 
according to the conditions of the loans. 
Only a small fraction of the credit funds 
come from the cooperative members’ con- 
tributions’ most of these funds being supplied 
by the Government through the state-owned 
banks or by private banking institutions 
which grant the credit to the cooperative, 
which in turn distributes it among the 


members, The peasants are thus relieved of 
the immense burden of interest payments 
which previously were as high as 50% per 
annum or even more. 

The cooperatives have also taken over 
some of the municipal functions such as 
public work and social services. These in- 
clude maintenance and development of canals 
for irrigation and drainage, pest control, 
construction of local roads and other com- 
munal development projects and _ the 
maintenance of such social services as may 
exist. 


This form of cooperation has proven to 
be quite successful. Yields have even in- 
creased slightly as compared with the pre- 
reform period due to a more extensive use 
of fertilizers. Some communal development 
schemes have also been carried out, although 
the scale is by no means satisfactory, It is 
also hoped that the cooperatives will perform 
an educational function in preparing the 
peasants for self-government and increased 
“development-mindedness,” in order that they 
accept the government development schemes 
more willingly and even initiate and carry 
out local projects on their own. In_ this 
respect much depends on the appointed 
executive staff and on training facilities for 
local youth which are still deficient. The 
Israeli experience, however, shows the basic 
soundness of the system in this respect and 
if carried out competently the program may 
be expected to achieve much. 

While the incentive problem seems to have 
negative repercussions on current produc- 
tion, its partial long term effects on the de- 
velopment of the agricultural sector are 
much more favorable, In the long run the 
higher incomes earned by the members of the 
cooperatives tend to become a necessity, bring- 
ing new modes of consumption and tastes, so 
that the income effect may be expected to 
operate in the other direction, increasing the 
amount of work put out by the peasant. 

The increased security of ownership, as well 
as of tenancy, protected by the law which 
fixed the minimum length of a lease con- 
tract at three years, may be expected to con- 
tribute towards better methods of farming and 
increased development expenditures by the 
new owners and even by tenants. The higher 








income of the peasants is expected to provide 


part of the means for such improvements. It- 


was also hoped that the higher level of living 
of the peasants as a result of the income 
redistribution achieved by the reform would 
improve the very poor state of health of the 
majority of the population, thus contributing 
towards better performance of the peasants in 
agricultural and other work. But this expected 
improvement in health may have a stronger 
effect on population growth, decreasing the 
rate of mortality and thus speeding up the 
rate of population increase, so that the short 
term effects on the standards of living may 
soon be wiped out by an increasing number of 
new mouths to be fed out of this income. 

It is therefore quite apparent that while the 
reform in itself may be expected to stimulate 
development in the agricultural sector, such 
development will only be temporary and on a 
small scale. Only a very large overall develop- 
ment plan, which will require huge resources, 
may be expected to solve the long run prob- 
lems of the Egyptian peasantry. 

In the context of such an overall develop- 
ment plan the agrarian reform could have 
played a major role in the reorganization of 
Egyptian agriculture so as to supply the man- 
power as well as part of the financial re- 
sources required for the plan. 

This plan, first suggested by Prof. R. 
Nurkse* suggests that the surplus agricultural 
labor, amounting to about a half of the agri- 
cultural working force, should be removed 
from agriculture and employed in develop- 
ment projects. It is argued that there are many 
such projects which can be carried out by using 
much labor with relatively little capital. As 
the Egyptian economy cannot be expected to 
save the amounts of capital required for a 
very large-scale development project (such as 
the Aswan High Dam) by ordinary methods 
because of the poverty of the bulk of the pop- 
ulation, the only way open to Egypt is in 
utilizing its excess labor force, adapting suit- 
able techniques for the execution of its devel- 
opment plans. 

As about half the agricultural population 
contribute nothing to production, they could 


* R. Nurkse: Problems of Capital Formation 
in Underdeveloped Countries, Oxford 1953. 
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be removed from the land without any re. 
duction in agricultural production if the re. 
maining half were reorganized so that every- 
one held from three to five feddans. If the 
surplus income of this half of the agricultur- 
al population were taxed and used to pay for 
the labor on the development projects, the 
need for extra capital could be very much re- 
duced. However, it is quite clear that the re- 
sources mobilized in this fashion will not be 
enough to attract the surplus labor from agri- 
culture, if no extreme totalitarian methods are 
used, and some additional saving must occur 
in order to meet this need. 

The agrarian reform could have played the 
decisive role in such a plan. Agricultural re- 
organization could have taken place within 
its limits while the landlords’ share of agri- 
cultural income could have been used in order 
to supply the needed extra capital for the de- 
velopment plans. 

Instead of following such a bold large-scale 
plan, the Egyptian Government seems to 
have emphasized the short run social factors 
and decided to raise the standard of living of 
the population in the immediate future. The 
belief in the superiority of private invest 
ment as well as political consideration induced 
the Government to partly compensate the for- 
mer landlords, hoping that they would rein- 
vest these compensations in industrial enter- 
prises. It was also hoped that, as the tradi- 
tional investment in land was now impossible 
for the merchants and other high income class- 
es, they would tend to invest in industry. 
These hopes were, however, not realized, In- 
vestment in industry could hardly be a sub- 
stitute for investment in land as it demands 
much more initiative and skill and involves 
a much greater element of risk than does land 
purchase. The prospective investors therefore 
diverted most of their investments to building, 
causing inflationary pressures and straining the 
balance of payments to such an extent that 
the Government had to impose severe fe 
strictions on non-essential building. 

We may conclude, however, that the agra- 
rian reform has succeeded in achieving its 
short run social and political aims while in- 
ducing some self-development in the agricul- 
tural sector and preventing any negative repet- 
cussions on current agricultural expenditure. 
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